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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEAR  ^ 
1903-1905 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  cut  out  a  cross-section  of  a  year  in 
one  of  the  great  fields  of  human  endeavor,  and  even  where 
aided  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes  of  inference  and 
imagination,  label  this  part  progress  and  that  failure.  So 
difficult  is  it  that,  altho  an  added  year  of  grace  is  permitted  me 
by  the  non-presentation  of  a  similar  paper  at  last  year’s  meet¬ 
ing,  had  I  fully  realized  it  someone  else  would  have  addressed 
you  to-day.  Evolution  is  a  slow  process;  evolution  in  educa¬ 
tion  one  of  its  slowest  forms.  The  field  is  so  overlapped, 
its  processes  so  involved  and  dependent,  that  all  hope  of 
traversing  it  crying  eureka  at  many  objective  points  is  futile. 
The  germ  of  the  greatest  educational  movement  of  the  century 
might  lie  within  our  vision  undetected.  I  want,  therefore,  to 
preface  this  paper  clearly  with  the  statement  that  it  is  made 
up  of  facts  and  happenings  of  the  last  two  years,  chosen  for 
their  apparent  importance  but  presented  in  a  fragmentary  man¬ 
ner.  Many  of  the  questions  treated  demand  for  proper  analy¬ 
sis  a  discussion  which  would  transcend  the  limits  of  the  entire 
paper,  but  which  must  obviously  be  presented  in  suggestive 
outline.  Many  others  are  barely  mentioned  or  omitted  alto¬ 
gether.  To  the  many  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad  who 
have  assisted  in  the  presentation  of  the  Report  by  their  valu¬ 
able  suggestions,  I  wish  to  express  m.y  obligations;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Professor  Sadler  of  England,  Professor  Lagerstedt 
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of  Sweden,  Inspector-General  Gilles  of  France,  and  Director- 
General  van  Overbergh  of  Belgium,  thru  whose  valuable 
and  expert  advice  it  has  been  possible  to  pick  only  those  facts 
and  tendencies  in  their  respective  countries  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  lie  clearly  within  the  scope  of  this 
Report. 

THE  MOSELY  COMMISSION 

One  of  the  most  important  events  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  educational  history  is  the  visit  of  the  Mosely  Commis¬ 
sion  of  England  to  this  country  in  October,  November,  and 
December,  1903.  The  two  reports  which  were  the  result  of 
this  visit,  one  made  by  the  Education  Commission  and  the  other 
by  the  Industrial  Commission,  have  created  intense  interest 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  and  are  regarded  here 
as  an  eminently  fair  and  just  criticism  of  the  state  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  and  a  man  prominent  in  the  commercial  and 
financial  world  of  England,  brought  to  this  country  twenty- 
seven  educational  experts  to  inspect  and  report  upon  various 
features  of  the  educational  and  social  life  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Mosely  frankly  states  that  his  inspiration  for  this  un¬ 
wonted  enterprise  was  his  admiration  for  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  American  engineers  in  the  development  of  the  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
“  The  success  of  these  engineers,”  he  says,  “  turned  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States,  and  some  years  ago  I  paid  my  first 
visit  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  country  it 
was  that  was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed  men 
to  the  Cape.  ...  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain  the  form 
of  education  given  in  the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
much  of  its  success,  and  I  returned  home  determined  if  possible 
to  get  together  a  ]>arty  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test 
the  soundness  of  my  conclusions.” 

The  immediate  opportunity,  which  was  an  additional  incen¬ 
tive  for  Mr.  Mosely  to  carry  out  his  project,  was  the  passage 
of  the  Education  Act  in  England  in  1902,  and  the  possibilities 
which  arose  under  it  for  the  development  of  education  along 
practical  lines.  He  traced  a  similarity  between  education  as 
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controlled  by  the  various  States  of  our  Union  and  the  control 
vested  in  the  counties  of  England  under  the  new  statute. 
There  was  thus  added  as  a  further  motive  the  possibility  of 
finding  many  things  in  our  educational  system  which  would 
prove  of  value  to  England. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  placed  before  the  Mosely  Com¬ 
mission  were ;  ( i )  The  development  of  individuality  in  the 
primary  school;  (2)  the  social  and  intellectual  effects  of  a 
wide  distribution  of  secondary  education;  (3)  the  effect  of 
specific  instruction  given  in  (a)  business  methods,  (b)  applied 
sciences,  (4)  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
professional  and  technical  instruction  of  university  rank,  de¬ 
signed  with  .Sf>ecial  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business  life. 

The  Commission  visited  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  and  at  the 
latter  place  broke  up  as  a  body,  and  the  individual  members 
proceeded  to  every  part  of  the  country  in  search  of  information 
applying  to  their  special  fields. 

The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  was  published  in 
1904  and  covers  four  hundred  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  by  Mr.  Mosely,  and  contains  a 
joint  report  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
a  special  report  by  each  member  of  the  Commission.  In  this 
report  is  expressed  the  belief  that  general  education  is  of  value 
both  to  the  community  at  large  and  to  the  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  agricultural  service  of  the  state;  that  in  competing 
with  American  commerce  Europeans  will  be  called  upon  to 
face  trained  men  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and  knowledge: 
that  the  British  public  must  be  impressed  with  the  absolute  need 
of  immediate  preparation  to  meet  such  competition ;  that  won¬ 
derful  spirit  animates  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  our  schools, 
and  that  the  absence  of  class  prejudice  and  of  religious  difficulty 
serves  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  schools ;  that  there  is  a  very 
close  connection  between  theory  and  practice,  especially  in  the 
scientific  field ;  that  the  important  part  which  manual  training 
is  assuming  in  our  public  schools  is  of  high  value  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  discipline;  that  in  no  country  has  there  been  such  mar¬ 
velous  liberality  displayed  towards  education  both  from  public 
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and  private  sources;  and  that  the  entire  work  of  education  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  fields  is  organized  and  co¬ 
ordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  most  harmonious  working 
and  avoid  duplication. 

Much  frank  criticism,  in  most  cases  well  deserved,  is  mingled 
with  the  freely  expressed  admiration.  Our  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  seemed  to  the  Commission  particularly  slipshod  and 
to  partake  of  antiquated  methods.  Some  disappointment  was 
expressed  that  manual  and  industrial  training  does  not  seem 
to  have  played  any  great  part  in  our  commercial  or  industrial 
development.  The  answer  to  this  criticism  is  under  two  heads : 
first,  very  few  of  our  industrial  schools  and  our  manual  training 
departments  are  over  ten  years  old,  which  is  altogether  too 
short  a  period  to  exert  any  marked  influence  on  industrial 
methods ;  second,  the  theory  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  our  prominence  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  work  is  due  not  so  much  to  any  form  of 
special  training  in  the  arts  and  crafts  as  to  the  liberal  training 
which  is  given  to  every  child  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  a 
safe  rule  of  conduct  that  if  a  child  is  fitted  during  his  eight 
elementary  years  for  anything,  he  will  be  bound  as  a  wage- 
earner  to  be  fit  for  something. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  address  to  more  than  hint  at  some 
few  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  papers  of  the  report,  or 
to  state  any  of  the  conclusions.  Every  one  of  the  twenty-seven 
papers  is  worth  careful  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  our 
educational  public,  and  without  in  any  sense  seeming  to  dis¬ 
criminate  at  all,  the  reports  .submitted  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Black,  Prof.  T.  L.  Papillon,  and  John 
Rhys  are  specially  valuable  in  their  keen  observation,  just  criti¬ 
cism,  and  valuable  inference.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Black  sums  up  in 
three  concise  sentences  as  follows :  “  The  great  facts  remaining 
with  me  as  a  result  of  my  educational  investigations  in  America 
are,  first,  that  public  opinion  is  much  more  strongly  in  favor 
of  education  than  in  this  country.  Second,  that  the  scholars 
in  America  take  a  keener  interest  in  their  studies  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  apparent  here.  Third,  that  the  teaching  given  in  the 
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elementary  schools  produces  a  mental  alertness  and  readiness  of 
mind  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  secured  in  this  country.” 

The  reports  are  a  pleasure  to  Americans  because  the  tone  is 
complimentary  and  because  they  concede  in  the  premise  the 
commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  this  country  and  seek 
to  find  in  our  educational  system  the  reasons  therefor.  The 
reports  are  of  value  to  Americans  because  they  frankly  present 
and  criticise  our  shortcomings,  and  while  the  balance  on  the 
ledger  is  largely  in  our  favor,  a  careful  study  of  the  debit  side 
is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  our  educational  public. 

It  would  be  extremely  fortunate  if  in  other  fields  than  educa¬ 
tion 

There  wad  some  Mosely  the  power  gi’e  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

During  the  legislative  period  of  1904  there  were  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  enactments  in  the  various  States  affect¬ 
ing  education,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  such  local  or  in¬ 
cidental  character  as  not  to  call  for  special  mention.  Three 
important  acts,  however,  in  the  winter  of  1904,  affected  par¬ 
ticularly  State  educational  systems,  and  two  in  the  winter  of 
1905  brought  about  most  important  reforms  in  city  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  three  relating  to  States  were  the  new  school  codes 
of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  and  the  so-called  unification  act  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  two  former  the  changes  made 
by  the  revised  codes  were  so  voluminous  as  to  forbid  anything 
like  extended  discussion  here,  tho  in  Ohio  there  were  many 
radical  changes,  mostly  in  the  direction  of  principles  advocated 
by  this  Association. 

The  dual  system  of  school  administration,  which  had  been  the 
development  of  a  century’s  growth  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  abolished  by  the  legislature  of  1904.  The  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  e.stablished  in  1783  and  governed  by 
a  board  of  Regents,  had  supervisory  powers  over  the  colleges, 
universities,  professional  and  technical  schools  of  the  State,  and 
certain  legally  defined  powers  over  the  high  schools  and  acade¬ 
mies.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  organized  in 
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1812,  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  1821  and  reorganized  in  1854,  had  control  of  all  schools 
supported  by  public  tax,  including  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools.  By  the  law  of  1904  the  powers  of  both  these 
great  departments  were  merged  in  the  Education  Department ; 
a  new  office  with  the  title  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
created,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  reorganized.  This  law  is 
purely  a  change  in  administrative  details  and  does  not  affect  in 
any  degree  the  procedure  governing  either  of  the  old  depart¬ 
ments.  The  law  has  been  in  operation  now  one  year  and  its 
benefits  thru  increased  efficiency  in  service,  economy  in  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  uniformity  of  policy  are  universally  conceded. 

In  April,  1905,  as  a  result  of  long-continued  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Teachers  Association,  Public  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  other  organizations  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  a  law  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  bill  is  drawn  on  lines 
which  are  now  l>elieved  to  l)e  sound  in  the  administration  of 
educational  policies  of  cities,  and  contains  many  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  or  provisions  which  are  incorjX)rated  in  the  school  laws  of 
New  York  City,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis.  The  main  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  are  as  follows : 

( 1 )  A  five-mill  tax  for  both  the  immediate  and  prospective 
needs  of  the  schools,  which  will  insure  a  sum  under  which  the 
development  of  the  city  system  will  be  rapid  and  effective. 

(2)  The  minimizing  of  the  powers  of  the  sectional  boards 
and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  local  ward' 
heeler  and  the  politician.  The  retention  of  these  ward  divisions 
was  a  concession  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  they  will 
undoubtedh'^  be  ab<ilished  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  large  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
While  this  is  logically  unsound  in  that  it  combines  judicial  and 
administrative  functions,  it  is  probably  a  better  plan  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  Philadelphia  than  the  plan  of  election  by  popular 
vole. 

(4)  Reduction  of  the  size  of  the  l>oard  from  42  to  21,  a  .step 
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in  the  right  direction,  but  a  still  smaller  board  would  do  better 
service. 

Many  minor  provisions  such  as  the  definite  fixing  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  centralizing  of  powers  and  duties,  the  appointment 
of  responsible  heads  of  executive  departments,  etc.,  are  incor¬ 
porated.  The  most  serious  omissions  are  the  failure  to  provide 
a  strict  merit  system  for  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers,  and  some  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the  powers  and 
duties  which  surround  the  office  of  superintendent.  Most  of 
these  errors  or  omissions  can  be  remedied  by  the  first  board  of 
education,  provided  a  progressive  and  broad-minded  board  is 
appointed.  The  general  effect  of  the  bill — while  it  may  not 
meet  the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  by  one  critic  that  it  places 
the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  fifty  years  in  advance — is  to 
give  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  rational  and  defensible  school 
system  in  line  with  modem  educational  policies,  and  a  basis 
for  a  thoro  and  effective  reorganization. 

In  April,  1905,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
reorganizing  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  radical  effect  on  the  administration  of  school 
affairs  in  that  city.  The  act  is  very  short  and  substitutes  for  the 
present  School  Committee  of  25  a  committee  of  five,  and  be¬ 
stows  upon  the  latter  all  the  powers,  privileges,  duties,  and  obli¬ 
gations  devolving  ujwn  the  present  committee.  The  success  of 
this  law  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  board. 
If  five  strong  representative  citizens  are  appointed  to  its  mem¬ 
bership.  the  school  affairs  of  the  city  under  the  by-laws  which 
they  will  adopt  will  he  immensely  improved.  If  a  weak  board 
subject  to  outside  influences  is  appointed,  their  latter  condition 
will  be  worse  than  their  first.  The  powers  of  inspectors,  super¬ 
intendents,  and  supervisors  are  not  mentioned  in  the  act,  but 
are  left  to  the  by-laws  to  be  fixed  by  the  new  board  of  education. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  opportunity  awaiting  the  new 
l)oard.  and  probably  in  no  city  in  the  country  is  there  greater 
likelihood  of  a  board  being  aiipointed  which  will  be  able  to 
meet  it. 

The  laws  of  both  Philadelphia  and  Boston  have  certain  re¬ 
semblances.  Bf>th  are  very  brief :  both  reduce  materially  the 
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number  of  the  board;  both  leave  to  the  board  the  making  of 
rules  and  by-laws  to  govern  its  own  procedure;  and  both  leave 
the  board  free  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  all  its  ap¬ 
pointees. 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING 

It  is  impossible  to  present  by  ordinary  standards  and  statis¬ 
tics  any  measure  of  ethical  or  moral  growth.  It  has  no  dis¬ 
tinct  schedule  in  any  curriculum,  but  it  should  form  the  basis  of 
every  curriculum.  Character  building  is  the  real  aim  of  the 
schools  and  the  ultimate  defense  for  the  expenditure  of  millions 
upon  their  maintenance.  The  moral  sense  of  this  country  is 
felt  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  This  has  been  borne  in 
upon  our  consciousness  with  slowly  increasing  and  insistent 
force,  made  headway  against  unwilling  attitudes  of  mind,  and 
is  now  acknowledged  as  a  serious  menace  to  our  social  fabric. 
It  manifests  itself  almost  daily  in  new  and  surprising  forms. 
The  code  of  honor  in  business,  were  it  not  so  full  of  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  public,  would  be  a  diverting  study  in  tan¬ 
gential  ethics.  Practices  are  encouraged  and  methods  tolerated 
which,  not  so  many  years  ago,  would  have  set  their  users  outside 
the  pale  of  business  approval.  The  conscience  of  men  seems 
divided  into  two  parts, — a  positive  and  a  negative — the  former 
controlling  their  social  relations  after  office  hours,  and  the  latter 
in  convenient  use  during  business  hours.  The  methods  of  high 
finance  differ  not  one  whit  from  the  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish 
main,  except  as  the  swing  of  the  broadsword  differs  from  the 
push  of  the  electric  button.  The  misuse  of  fiduciary  funds,  il¬ 
legal  combinations  for  trade  and  transit,  and  clever  evasions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  form  the  bulk  of  the  news  in  our  daily 
papers. 

But  whv  multiply  examples  when  the  tendency  is  marked  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  nowhere  more  distinctly  than  in  the 
youth  and  children  of  the  present  age.  There  is  in  their  minds 
a  flippant  disregard  for  constituted  authority ;  a  lack  of  respect 
for  age  and  superior  wisdom ;  a  weak  appreciation  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  duty ;  a  tendency  to  follow  pleasure  and  interest  rather 
than  obligation  and  order.  Such  is  the  recognized  condition 
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which  demands  the  earnest  thought  and  action  of  our  leaders  of 
opinion.  The  greatest  sign  of  relief  for  the  general  situation 
is  that  the  people  are  awake  to  the  conditions  and  are  agitating 
its  remedy.  Out  of  this  are  bound  to  come  a  healthier  life  and 
an  intoleration  of  false  standards.  The  question  for  school¬ 
men  is  how  to  assist  by  the  proper  training  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  men  of  affairs.  And  I  am  going  to  say,  at  the  risk 
perhaps  of  being  misunderstood,  that  in  my  opinion  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  present  attitude  of  mind  of  children,  as 
indicated  above,  is  due  to  the  theory  that  a  child  must  be  “  in¬ 
terested  ”  in  every  phase  of  his  school  work  or  it  is  not  good 
for  him.  Beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  continuing  into 
the  elementary  grades,  we  have  run  a  little  wild  in  the  last 
decade  or  more  in  making  things  easy  for  the  child.  We  have 
coaxed  and  coddled  and  bribed  with  sweetmeats  till  the  child 
has  a  totally  wrong  impression  of  his  relativity  to  his  environ¬ 
ment.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  acknowledging  the  great  work  done 
by  the  kindergarten,  particularly  in  the  crowded  portions  of  our 
great  cities,  and  in  approving  its  purpose,  but  this  does  not  mean 
approval  of  all  its  methods.  They  should  not  be  extended  too 
far  into  the  child’s  life,  and  the  elementary  schools  should  be¬ 
gin  to  differentiate  at  once  between  work  and  play.  A  child  has 
a  weak,  imperfect,  illogical  mind  or  he  would  not  be  a  child. 
To  appeal  to  his  reason  and  his  interest  is  to  premise  your  work 
on  negative  quantities.  Prescribe  what  your  reason  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  race  have  proven  good  for  him,  and  see  that  he 
does  his  tasks  thru  love  if  po.ssible,  thru  compulsion  if  necessary. 
If  a  subject  be  thoroly  disciplinary  and  wholly  distasteful,  and 
a  child  does  it,  it  is  good  for  the  child.  And  above  all,  let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  instill  into  the  child  by  leading  him  to  conquer  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  to  subordinate  his  desires  to  his  obligations  and  his 
duty,  a  moral  fiber  which  will  carry  him  straight  thru  fire  and 
water  to  his  goal  in  life ;  and  let  us  not  be  responsible  for  turn¬ 
ing  into  the  world  creatures  of  flexible  backbone  who  will  pur¬ 
sue  their  sinuous  way  along  the  lines  of  pleasure,  interest,  and 
least  resistance.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  pursued 
further  in  this  paper,  but  its  proper  solution  will  contribute 
much  to  the  strength  of  our  training  in  morals.  It  is  only  one 
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of  the  factors  in  the  problem,  but  one  which  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  action  of  school  authorities. 

Against  the  material  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  the  non- 
observance  of  moral  obligation,  many  agencies  are  at  work.  As 
said  before,  the  chief  hope  is  the  fact  that  the  people  are  awake 
to  the  conditions.  A  recognized  evil  is  more  easily  fought  than 
one  which  works  unseen  and  unappreciated.  The  work  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  has  been  rational  and  progress¬ 
ive,  and  its  chief  value  is  that  it  has  been  proved  to  be  an  agency 
thru  which  the  exemplary  but  scattered  efforts  of  a  score  of 
societies  and  bodies  are  given  a  unity  and  an  organization  which 
is  accomplishing  great  results.  The  work  of  the  Society  should 
have  the  earnest  support  of  every  schoolman,  for  it  means  con¬ 
certed  effort  and  strategic  disposition  of  force.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  educational  methods  in  the  Sunday  schools  has  been 
remarkable  in  its  effects.  As  one  writer  states,  “  More  has  been 
done  since  February,  1903,  to  put  the  Sunday  school  on  an 
educational  basis  than  during  the  score  of  years  immediately 
preceding.”  The  promotion  of  intelligent  Bible  study  has  been 
the  sole  object  of  one  Society ;  and  the  fact  is  being  recognized 
among  our  colleges  that  a  man  to  l>e  educated  must  have  as 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  literature,  and  customs, 
as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  It  is  not  so  much  of  a  disgrace 
for  a  college  student  to  be  caught  reading  the  Bible  as  it  was 
in  my  day.  The  output  of  literature  on  this  subject  during  the 
year  is  noteworthy,  and  an  examination  of  its  titles  found  in 
the  bibliography  of  education  published  in  the  Educational 
Review  of  June  demonstrates  the  hold  which  the  subject  has 
upon  the  jiublic  and  the  methods  which  will  be  used  to  remedy 
the  situation. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

Closely  allied  to  this  subject  is  the  whole  vexed  question  of 
school  and  college  athletics,  and  the  influence  of  the  age  is  seen 
in  the  taint  of  professionalism  which  creeps  into  our  student 
sports  in  spile  of  severe  rules  governing  eligibility.  The  taint 
will  continue  until  it  is  thoroly  ground  into  our  students,  yes 
and  even  into  the  faculty  and  alumni  advisory  councils,  that  in- 
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tercollegiate  games  should  be  played  for  sportsmanship  and  not 
for  victory ;  and  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  credit  to  lose  as  to  win, 
provided  you  play  a  square  game.  Heroic  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  years  to  draw  up  iron-clad  rules  carrying 
severe  penalties,  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  cry  which  used  to  gov¬ 
ern  the  ethics  of  sport  in  at  least  a  half-dozen  institutions  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  of  “  anything  to  beat  Yale  ”  can  only  be 
eliminated  when  college  pride  and  spirit  prefer  an  honest  defeat 
to  a  questionable  victory. 

DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  departmental  plan  of  teaching,  introduced  into  over  1 30 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  during  the 
last  year,  has  attracted  wide  attention  as  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  attempt  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  public  schools.  It  has 
been  permitted  at  the  option  of  the  teachers  in  Boston  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  individual  trials  have  been  made  in  other  places.  It 
has  been  tried  for  two  years  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  the  weight 
of  opinion  is  favorable  towards  it,  altho  two  years  more  of  trial 
are  deemed  necessary  to  give  a  sufficient  basis  for  comparison. 
An  inquiry  among  the  departmental  teachers  and  the  depart¬ 
mental  pupils  in  the  City  of  New  York  resulted  in  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Its  success  is  de¬ 
pendent,  of  course,  on  a  large  and  thoroly  organized  corps  of 
teachers,  and  it  must  therefore  be  confined  to  the  larger  cities. 
But  where  it  can  be  introduced  and  be  administered  effectively, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 
There  is  no  more  logic  in  a  teacher’s  teaching  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
jects  than  in  a  lawyer’s  practicing  all  kinds  of  law  or  a  doctor’s 
attempting  to  treat  all  classes  of  diseases.  The  age  of  the  jack- 
of-all-trades  has  passed  in  our  professions  and  vocations.  Why 
continue  it  in  the  one  irrofession  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
others  ? 

A  careful  inquiry  into  the  results  of  this  method  of  teaching 
was  recently  instituted  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  and  some  of  the  most 
noted  advantages  claimed  from  an  educational  standpoint  are  as 
follows : 

(i)  Expert  teaching:  the  child  is  always  under  the  control 
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of  the  teacher  who  is  best  qualified  to  teach  any  given  subject. 
The  teacher  herself  becomes  highly  proficient  in  the  science  of 
the  branch,  as  well  as  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 

(2)  Improved  discipline. 

(3)  Possibilities  of  more  complete  equipment  in  the  w'ay  of 
special  apparatus  for  the  most  effective  teaching. 

(4)  Better  distribution  of  time  and  continuity  of  work. 

(5)  Placing  the  responsibility  directly  upon  the  teacher  for 
the  advancement  of  the  class  in  each  subject  of  the  grade. 

(6)  Economy  of  supervision,  economy  of  time  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

(7)  The  promotion  of  individuality  thru  placing  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  each  child  and  increasing  his  opportunities. 

(8)  Much  greater  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar  when  presented  by  an  expert  teacher. 

(9)  It  is  a  step  towards  the  individual  development  of  the 
pupil  which  in  the  present  day  of  routine  class  machinery  is 
much  to  be  desired. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIES 

I  choose  this  term  because  the  term  industrial  training  is  in¬ 
variably  as.sociated  in  the  public  mind  with  manual  training, 
which  is  not  all  of  what  is  meant.  Education  which  trains  for 
the  work  of  the  world,  whether  it  be  the  arts,  the  trades,  agri¬ 
culture,  mining,  or  commerce,  is  the  subject  which  is  engrossing 
more  of  public  attention  than  any  other  in  the  educational  field. 
The  business  and  commercial  world  is  asking  in  all  seriousness 
if  we  cannot  send  out  young  men  and  women  somewhat  better 
fitted  for  business  conditions.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the  professional  and  technical 
fields,  but  for  the  workers  in  the  varied  industries  there  is  doubt. 
Social  life  in  this  country  has  grown  from  simple  needs  to  the 
complexity  of  the  highest  modern  civilization  with  all  the  en¬ 
tailed  obligations.  Our  education  has  grown  and  expanded 
with  it.  When  the  applications  of  steam  and  electricity  from 
1830  to  i860  revolutionized  the  entire  social  structure,  our 
education  changed  its  form  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it.  A 
revolution  in  industrial  methods  is  going  on  to-day  almost  as 
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maiiced,  and  our  educational  machinery  must  be  remodeled  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  meet  it.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  our  country  is  get¬ 
ting  too  large,  and  our  needs  too  complex,  to  train  all  children 
just  alike.  But  the  traditions  and  spirit  of  our  country  will  not 
for  a  moment  sanction  the  establishment,  as  in  Europe,  of  two 
systems  of  instruction, — one  industrial  and  one  cultural;  one 
for  working  classes  and  one  for  governing  classes.  Our  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  is  forced  to  be  a  combination  course;  the 
same  for  all  children  in  earlier  years,  with  all  which  that  implies 
of  hope  and  opportunity,  containing  enough  manual  training  to 
benefit  all,  and  an  option  in  the  higher  years  to  afford  the  special 
training  desired  for  the  work  of  life.  How  to  adjust  our  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  demands  and  the  conditions,  the  kind  and  the 
extent  of  schools  to  be  instituted  to  meet  the  requirements,  are 
our  greatest  problems  to-day.  The  progress  of  the  country 
under  this  heading  is  more  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  idea 
and  the  means  taken  to  meet  it  than  otherwise.  A  catalog  ex¬ 
tensive  and  striking  could  be  made  of  the  commercial  and  man¬ 
ual-training  high  schools  established,  the  shop-work  and  practice 
courses  introduced  in  the  grades,  the  technical  and  trades 
schools  instituted,  and  the  departments  of  commerce  organized 
in  the  universities ;  but  it  would  be  only  cumulative  evidence  of 
the  feeling  abroad  in  the  land.  At  the  convocation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  of  New  York  last  week  the  entire  program 
of  two  days  was  given  to  an  intensive  consideration  of  this  topic 
and  the  ablest  experts  in  the  countiy  addressed  the  meetings. 
Out  of  this  agitation  will  come  an  adjustment  satisfactory  to 
our  commercial  and  industrial  development,  and  in  harmony 
with  our  laws  and  traditions. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  growth  of  high  schools  has  been  greater  in  the  last  two 
years  than  during  any  similar  period  since  1895.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  schools  have  been  established  and  the  increase 
of  students  in  attendance  aggregates  43,595.  Secondary 
education  has  seemed  to  recede  from  its  two  extreme  positions 
and  approach  a  more  common  ground.  The  former  general 
and  scholastic  courses  have  been  made  more  practical,  and  the 
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practical  courses  that  have  heretofore  been  somewhat  narrow 
are  being  broadened  by  the  introduction  of  cultural  subjects. 
Manual-training  high  schools  are  being  looked  upon  less  as 
trade  schools  and  more  as  a  liberal-education  process.  An  ex¬ 
ception  to  this,  and  an  experiment  which  involves  to  the  extreme 
the  parental  control  of  the  state,  is  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  Girls’  Technical  Training  School  in  New  York  on  the  East 
side.  It  is  designed  to  supplement  the  grammar-school  grades 
by  three  years  of  instruction  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  bookkeeping,  domestic  science,  etc.,  so  that  its  graduates 
may  at  once  find  profitable  employment  in  our  shops.  English, 
mathematics,  geography,  and  United  States  history,  some 
science,  and  a  modern  language,  or  science  option,  are  the  other 
studies.  It  is  the  first  approach  in  this  country  at  public  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  ecolcs  primaires  siiperienres  of  France,  and  while 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  practical  value  to  a  municipality 
like  New  York,  its  effect  upon  the  educational  policy  of  the 
United  States  will  make  it  an  object  of  close  observation  and 
interest. 

The  two-  and  three-year  courses  in  commercial  studies  are 
being  rapidly  discontinued,  and  the  four-year  commercial  course 
recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  of  this  Association  in  1903  has  met  with  general 
favor,  and  many  commercial  high  schools  have  been  established 
with  this  course  as  a  basis. 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  High  School  has  for  its  purpo.se 
to  train  students  to  become  useful  citizens  as  well  as  good 
farmers  and  housewives.  The  account  of  its  development  con¬ 
tained  in  Ap|>endix  R  and  C  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools,  is  worth  careful  study, 
as  the  co-ordination  of  the  rural  school,  agricultural  high 
school,  and  agricultural  college  undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota  is  pioneer  work  and  is  attracting  wide  attention. 

RURAL  .SCHOOLS 

rile  consolidation  of  countrv  schools  is  growing  in  popular 
favor,  and  jierhaps  has  no  place  in  this  paper  other  than  to  re¬ 
port  progress,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  previously  discussed.  But 
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the  recent  movement  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  rural  schools  is  a  strong  additional  argument  in  its  favor. 
The  larger  the  school,  the  better  the  equipment  for  teaching 
agriculture;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  securing  a  teacher  who  is  fitted  to  give  instruction.  The  Re- 
jK)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools 
and  Communities  has  just  been  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  and  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  docu¬ 
ment.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are  summed 
up  in  twelve  findings,  unanswerable  in  argument  and  conclusive 
in  their  reasons.  I  shall  not  give  even  a  summary  of  these  find¬ 
ings,  as  the  entire  report  is  on  for  discussion  at  this  meeting. 
The  report  should  be  studied  thoroly,  however,  as  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  document  on  a  phase  of  education  which  promises 
great  results,  not  only  in  the  development  of  agricultural  wealth, 
but  also  in  holding  young  men  to  the  occupancy  of  farms. 

EDUCATION  tN  THE  SOUTH 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Southern  States.  A  continuous 
educational  campaign  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously  in  nearly 
every  Southern  State.  This  campaign  has  l^een  participated  in 
not  only  by  leading  educators  but  also  by  prominent  political 
leaders,  and  the  appeal  to  the  people  for  an  increase  in 
school  taxes,  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  and  for  gen¬ 
eral  educational  improvement,  has  borne  fruit  rapidly.  The 
Southern  Education  Board  and  the  General  Education  Board 
have  co-operated  cordially  and  effectively  with  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  various  States,  and  their  stimulating  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  appreciated  by  teachers  and  school  officials.  The 
organization  of  these  Boards  has  been  fully  treated  in  the  re¬ 
port  preceding  this  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  it.  The 
Boards  came  at  a  time  when  public  sentiment  was  ripe  for  such 
a  campaign  as  has  been  waged.  College  and  University  men 
have  been  foremost  in  their  participation  and  the  public  press 
has  lent  most  valuable  aid.  School  improvement  clubs  and 
associations  have  lieen  formed  thruout  the  South,  and  edu¬ 
cation  has  become  a  rallying  cry  in  political  campaigns.  The 
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determination  of  the  South  to  educate  all  of  its  people,  and 
its  decision,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  other  handicapping  con¬ 
ditions,  to  do  this  as  a  business  proposition  and  to  do  it  at 
once  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  occurrences  of  recent  years. 
While  for  a  long  time  the  urban  population  of  the  South  has 
had  good  public-school  facilities,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Southern 
States  is  rural.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  rural  school 
facilities  that  this  educational  campaign  has  been  waged,  and 
the  unparalleled  growth  in  public  sentiment,  showing  that  the 
movement  has  the  thoro  support  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  gratifying  educational  facts  of  our  time. 

The  time-honored  Peabody  Fund,  established  in  1867,  is 
about  to  disappear  as  a  distinct  factor  in  Southern  education, 
the  trustees  having  determined  to  relinquish  the  trust,  only 
the  interest  of  which  has  been  used  heretofore,  and  dispose 
directly  of  the  funds,  amounting  to  about  two  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  One  million  dollars  is  to  be  given  to  the  Peabody 
Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  disposition  of  the 
remainder  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

The  gift  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  General  Education 
Board  made  last  week  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  puts  the  work 
of  that  Board  upon  a  solid  basis  for  a  century  to  come  and 
establishes  a  reserve  force  in  the  field  of  education  which  may 
be  thrown  at  will  to  strengthen  any  weak  point  in  the  line, 
North.  South,  East,  or  West. 

teachers"  pensions  and  Carnegie’s  gift 

The  question  of  pensioning  teachers  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  members  in  long  and  honorable  standing  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  state  and  should  receive  grateful  recognition  upon  retire¬ 
ment  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  principle  by  the  almost 
universal  satisfaction  over  the  recent  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  of  ten  million  dollars  for  the  pensioning  of  college  pro¬ 
fessors  who  have  retired  from  work  on  account  of  old  age  or 
disability.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  the  plans  for  distributing 
the  benefits  of  this  fund  or  to  ascertain  its  limitations,  inasmuch 
as  the  board  of  control  has  but  recently  been  appointed.  But  if 
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this  principle  is  sound  in  its  application  to  colleges,  it  is  equally 
sound  as  applied  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  it 
may  pave  the  way  to  a  general  agitation  of  the  subject  and 
acceptance  of  the  idea. 

The  reixirt  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  on  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions,  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  this  b(xly  at  this  meeting,  states  that  hardly  a 
beginning  has  as  yet  been  made  in  the  United  States  towards 
creating  a  .system  of  pensions  for  teachers.  In  making  this 
statement  the  committee  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  a 
pension  system  i)roperly  .socalled  and  the  various  schemes  of 
mutual  aid,  retirement  funds,  or  old-age  stipends  that  have  been 
organized  and  are  maintained  ])rimarily  by  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  and  at  their  own  expense.  'I'he  United  States  seems  to 
have  fallen  behind  other  nations  in  this  respect,  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  Belgium  have  more  .satisfactory  laws  pro¬ 
viding  for  pensions  t<.»  retired  teachers.  'I'he  report  states  that 
there  is  no  commonwealth  in  the  United  States  in  which  public- 
school  teachers  in  all  cities  and  counties  are  by  provision  of  law 
I)ensioned  uix)n  retirement  out  of  public  funds.  Local  author¬ 
ities  have  taken  some  notice  of  the  subject  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  with  the  excci)tion  of  New  York,  Detroit,  and  San 
Francisco,  no  municipality  can  be  said  to  have  a  public  pension 
system.  The  provisions  in  all  other  cities  are  based  upon  the  in¬ 
surance  plan  of  deductions  from  teachers’  salaries.  The  law 
creating  a  retirement  fund  in  Greater  New  York,  the  sources 
of  which  fund  arc  the  moneys  forfeited  or  withheld  for  absence 
from  duty,  the  moneys  received  fnxn  donations,  legacies,  and 
gifts,  and  five  jicr  cent,  annually  of  all  excise  moneys,  was 
amended  by  the  legi.slature  of  1905  so  as  to  exempt  from  levy 
and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution  all  pensions  or  annuities  pay¬ 
able  out  of  the  public-school  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

The  new  school  codes  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  Ixith  recognize 
the  insurance  principle  in  the  creation  of  retirement  funds. 
This  question  is  one  which  will  be  much  before  the  public  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  decade,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  this 
association  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  facts  and  deductions 
which  it  presents. 
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Correlative  with  this  topic  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers. 
The  principle  should  be  recognized  that  security  of  position 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  order  to  secure  faithful  and 
efficient  service  from  public-school  teachers.  A  school  force 
which  is  constantly  shifting  or  liable  to  sudden  change  cannot 
produce  the  good  results  obtained  under  a  permanent  tenure. 
There  is  not  the  incentive  for  bright  young  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  that  would  prevail  were  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  permanency  established.  The  reluctance  of  men  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  and  the  general  uneasiness  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  are  largely  due  to  this  fact.  The  advocacy  of 
tenure  of  office  for  all  teachers  during  competency  and  good 
behavior,  after  they  have  first  served  a  satisfactory  probationary 
period,  was  the  Ixisis  of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  New  York 
legislature  last  winter,  but  for  the  passage  of  which  public  opin¬ 
ion  did  not  seem  ripe.  This  is  about  the  state  of  affairs  which 
exists  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  made  public  in  1904  con¬ 
tains  an  investigation  of  the  length  of  service  of  teachers  in 
cities  of  8000  population  or  over,  which  shows  that  in  379  cities 
or  towns  out  of  the  total  of  545  exceeding  this  limit  of  popula¬ 
tion,  50  per  cent,  of  the  male  teachers  have  been  engaged  less 
than  13  years,  and  53  per  cent,  of  the  female  teachers  less  than 
10  years. 

teachers’  salaries 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in 
the  matter  of  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  rejxirt  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  teachers’  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions  just  submitted 
to  this  Association  gives  an  abundance  of  figures  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  available  data  for  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
principle  at  issue  needs  no  discussion  here,  but  the  statement 
can  be  safely  made  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  advance 
the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  ll^nited 
States,  tho  it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  or  to  the  advanced  requirements  for  the  certification  of 
teachers.  Most  of  the  larger  cities  have  adopted  a  fixed  salary 
schedule  providing  for  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for 
each  position  and  a  regular  yearly  increase.  These  schedules 
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are  as  diverse  as  can  be  imagined,  and  seem  to  be  based  rather 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  local  authorities  than  upon  either  the 
size  of  the  city  or  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  that 
community.  The  variation  in  the  salaries  of  similar  positions 
in  cities  of  the  same  relative  size  is  sometimes  startling  in  the 
extreme.  In  some  cases  the  difference  is  due  to  the  personality 
of  the  occupant  of  the  position,  but  in  most  cases  to  the  variable 
quantity  known  as  boards  of  education.  Minimum  salary  laws, 
correct  in  principle  and  indicative  of  a  desire  to  deal  justly  with 
the  situation,  have  recently  been  passed  in  Indiana,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  deductions  and  inferences  from  this  interesting  report 
would  fill  a  volume,  but  can  have  no  further  place  in  the  resume  I 
have  attempted.  The  chief  sign  of  progress  is  the  general  favor 
with  which  the  attempt  to  improve  the  salaries  of  teachers  has 
been  received  by  the  people  in  general.  The  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  it  saves  money  to  the  public  to  pay  for  expert 
service  will  do  more  to  further  the  progress  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country  than  any  other  one  item.  One  of  the  keen 
observers  accompanying  the  Mosely  Commission  stated  that 
the  j>eople  of  the  United  States  spend  a  marvelous  amount  of 
money  on  their  public  schools,  but  that  the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  service  the  country  desires  or  should 
have;  that  the  money  lavished  on  the  schools  goes  to  buildings 
or  equipment  which  are  on  a  much  more  generous  scale  than  in 
England,  but  that  the  teachers — the  living  force  of  the  schools 
— are  kept  short. 

The  raising  of  the  Harvard  endowment  fund  to  yield  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  to 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  is  a  notable  event 
of  the  year  and  indicates  the  general  feeling  on  the  question. 
Similar  funds  are  now  being  raised  by  the  alumni  of  other  col¬ 
leges. 

THE  BACC.\LArREATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  the  adoption  of  many  experi¬ 
ments-'— I  use  the  word  rather  advisedly — in  the  direction  of  a 
shorter  combined  baccalaureate  and  professional  course.  In  the 
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face  of  the  increasinj^  demands  of  the  professional  schools,  and 
with  opportunity  for  almost  unlimited  laboratory  research,  this 
shortening-  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  college  course. 
The  policy  of  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Chicago  has 
been  in  this  direction.  The  last  revision  of  the  curriculum  of 
Columbia,  voted  in  January,  1905,  to  take  effect  next  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  the  most  radical  stej)  thus  far  adopted,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  defensible.  It  has  the  merit  of  entire  frankness, 
and  of  logical  reasoning,  even  if  we  don’t  agree  with  all  the 
premises.  The  requirements  for  graduation  are  124  points, 
each  point  meaning  .satisfactory  completion  of  work  requiring 
attendance  one  hour  a  week  for  a  half  year.  After  a  student 
has  obtained  72  jxjints  he  is  at  liberty  to  take  up  work  for  the 
remaining  points  in  any  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  except  law,  which  requires  94  points.  A  brilliant  stu¬ 
dent  can  make  72  ])oints  in  two  years.  The  average  student  will 
make  60  points.  It  becfmies  possible,  therefore,  by  hard,  per¬ 
sistent,  and  thoro  work,  to  win  the  two  degrees  in  six  years ;  it 
is  (piite  possible  to  do  it  in  six  and  one-half  years;  and  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do  it  in  seven  years.  The  student  ma}"  make  up  his 
mind  at  the  end  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  whether  he  will 
pursue  the  college  course  for  the  full  four  years,  or  whether  he 
will  take  advantage  of  the  shortened  time  tc-)  gain  his  profes¬ 
sional  degree. 

'Fhe  other  changes  which  accom])any  this  scheme  are  the 
adofjtion  of  semi-annual  admissions  and  graduations  which 
come  from  making  the  half  year  the  unit  of  credit,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.  S., 
which  does  not  require  Latin;  a  regulation  preventing  those 
whose  work  is  consistently  poor  in  all  courses  from  receiving  a 
degree,  and  a  further  regulation  to  prevent  browsing  about  the 
cour.se  which  pre.scribes  that  at  least  nine  points  must  be  under 
some  one  department.  Quoting  from  a  resume  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  by  Professor  Thomas,  “  the  expectation  is  that  the  new 
program  of  studies  will  ])rove  especially  attractive  to  students 
who  may  wish  to  obtain  a  college  education  before  entering  one 
of  the  schools  of  technology  or  ap])lied  science.  .  .  .  To 

avoid  duplication  the  college  should  gradually  gather  into  its 
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jurisdiction  all  those  fundamental  disciplines  which  are  at  once 
important  in  general  education  and  necessary  for  particular 
lines  of  professional  study.  The  professional  schools  will  then 
be  able  to  confine  themselves  more  closely  than  now  to  strictly 
professional  instruction.” 

This  program  will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  great  in¬ 
terest  and  will  be  the  basis  of  many  discussions  and  conclusions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  efforts  have  been  made  the  past  year  to  establish 
a  medical  elective  course  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  arts  col¬ 
leges  of  file  State  which  will  be  accepted  liv  medical  schools  as 
an  ecpiivalent  of  one  year  of  medicine.  It  has  progressed  to 
the  point  of  outlining  the  course,  an  expressed  •willingness  on 
the  part  of  several  colleges  to  adopt  it,  and  of  two  medical 
schools  to  accept  it.  This  arrangement  will  earn  the  baccalau¬ 
reate  and  medical  degree  in  seven  years. 

There  has.  however,  been  noticeable  during  the  last  two  years 
a  strong  reaction  against  the  tendency  to  shorten  the  college 
course,  and  from  the  papers  and  discussions  which  have  been 
contributed  during  this  period  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
a  return  to  the  distinct  work  of  the  American  college  as  such. 
This  is  accentuated,  and  the  work  of  the  small  college  strength¬ 
ened  by  Mr.  Carnegie’s  recent  statements  concerning  contem¬ 
plated  action,  and  the  gifts  of  D.  K.  Pearsons  to  numerous  small 
colleges  in  the  West.  President  Hadley  in  his  article  in  the 
Century  Magazine  for  April,  1905,  puts  the  matter  in  an  un¬ 
answerable  form  which  should  be  studied  by  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  this  phase  of  our  educational  life.  This  article, 
which  is  based  upon  the  statement  of  a  French  scholar  that  the 
bachelor’s  degree  is  a  social  rather  than  a  pedagogical  institu¬ 
tion,  and  in  wdiich  he  demonstrates  that  the  college  course  is 
valued  not  solely  or  primarily  for  its  studies  but  rather  for  its 
associations,  concludes  as  follows : 

“  Time  alone  can  show  whether  the  idea  of  allowing  a  student 
to  develop  his  professional  activity  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos¬ 
sible.  but  postponing  to  as  late  a  period  as  possible  the  narrow¬ 
ing  of  his  sympathies  and  the  lessening  of  his  points  of  contact 
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with  men  outside  of  his  profession,  is  a  practical  or  an  im¬ 
practicable  one. 

“  While  we  are  waiting  for  this  question  to  be  decided,  we 
shall  probably  see  two  sets  of  experiments  going  on  in  different 
universities.  In  those  which  are  connected  with  our  large  cities 
where  the  work  of  the  professional  school  counts  for  more  and 
the  life  of  the  college  for  less,  we  are  likely  to  see  a  tendency 
to  shorten  the  college  course — a  tendency  to  make  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  studies  of  that  course  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  which  are  to  follow  it,  and  to  disregard  or 
undervalue  the  social  adjuncts  which  a  college  course  carries 
with  it.  In  smaller  places  and  among  institutions  which  have 
a  more  distinctly  collegiate  atmosphere,  we  may  expect  to  find 
these  tendencies  reversed, — to  see  an  effort  to  maintain  the  col¬ 
lege  course  in  its  integrity  and  include  within  it  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  life, — in  the  belief 
that  the  gain  to  American  institutions  and  American  citizenship 
resulting  from  the  contact  of  different  types  of  men  with  one 
another  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  tendency  of  such 
a  college  to  disintegration  and  valuable  enough  to  compensate 
for  any  difficulties  and  losses  which  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
plan  involves.” 

Prophecies  are  presumably  out  of  order,  but  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  undergraduate  work  will  eventually  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  distinctive  university  courses,  and  all  work 
preparatory  thereto  left  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PROFESSIONS 

Material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  in 
establishing  legal  provisions  in  the  various  States  guarding  the 
entrance  to  the  professions  of  law.  medicine,  dentistry,  veter¬ 
inary  surgery,  nurse-training,  and  public  accounting.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  relatively  uniform  standards  in  the  va¬ 
rious  States  is  now  recognized  sufficiently  to  induce  legislative 
action.  The  State  of  New  York  leads  in  her  elaborate  code 
governing  all  of  these  professions,  and  the  laws  of  other  States 
are  usually  based  upon  the  New  York  statutes.  The  Southern 
and  far  Western  States  are  still  slow  to  act. 
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In  law,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  established  a  State  board 
of  examiners  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  g-ram- 
mar-school  course. 

In  medicine,  reciprocity  provisions  for  indorsing  other  State 
licenses  have  been  passed  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wy¬ 
oming.  Medical  acts  have  been  revised  in  South  Carolina,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

In  dentistry,  State  boards  of  examiners  have  been  created  by 
Kentucky  and  Wyoming;  Mississippi  requires  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination. 

In  pharmacy,  New  York  has  made  eight  years  in  elementary 
.schools  and  one  year  in  high  school  a  prerequisite  to  entering 
a  school  of  pharmacy.  Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second 
State  requiring  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  pharmacy  school  for 
admission  to  licensing  examinations. 

In  veterinary  medicine,  Maine  and  Missouri  have  established 
State  boards  of  examiners,  and  New  York  has  raised  the  en¬ 
trance  requirement  of  vetermary  colleges  to  a  four-year  high- 
school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  placing  this  profession  on  a  par 
with  medicine  and  dentistry. 

In  nurse-training,  Maryland  has  created  a  State  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course  and 
diploma  from  a  training-school  is  required  for  registration. 

UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

The  last  two  years  seem  to  have  marked  perceptibly  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  summer  school  of  methods  and  the  growth  in  public 
favor  of  the  university  summer  school.  This  is  a  distinct  step 
in  advance,  inasmuch  as  it  substitutes  for  the  spasmodic  efforts 
of  diverse  agencies,  a  regular  curriculum  maintained  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  organization.  The  growth  of  the  university  summer 
schools  is  phenomenal  and  teachers  are  patronizing  them  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  A  numlier  of  cities  have  made  it  a  financial 
or  professional  advantage  to  the  teachers  who  attend  univer¬ 
sity  summer  schools.  Several  cities  give  specific  advances  in 
salary  to  the  teacher  who  brings  a  certificate  of  achievement; 
others  allow  several  ])oints  toward  professional  examinations 
for  the  winning  of  similar  credentials. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  OUR  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM 

The  public  library  as  an  educational  force  is  beginning  to  be 
much  more  tboroly  understood  and  used.  If  civilization  is  to 
advance  and  free  institutions  be  insured,  there  must  be  intelli¬ 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  of  the  individual,  d'be  school  does  not  hold 
the  child  any  great  length  of  time.  The  average  term  of  in¬ 
struction  per  pupil  for  the  whole  country  is  now  alxnit  5.17 
years,  and  an  additional  means  of  instruction  must  be  provided 
at  public  expense.  W’hen  school  days  are  over  there  is  no 
agency  but  the  public  library  to  efticiently  take  the  place,  and  for 
busy  men  and  women  it  is  the  only  opixirtunity  for  larger  infor¬ 
mation  and  for  self-education,  which  is  in  reality  the  broadest 
and  best  education.  The  highest  civilization  is  that  which  lives 
together  in  mutual  helpfulness.  It  means  to  each  citizen  a 
source  of  help,  comfort,  and  protection,  each  giving  according 
to  his  power  and  each  acquiring  according  to  his  deserts.  An 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  people  cannot  live  such  a  life  as 
this.  Small  men  and  women  cannot  enter  into  it.  There  must 
be  breadth  of  horizon  and  largeness  of  outlook,  grounded  in 
information,  intelligence,  and  character.  The  common  school 
has  thrown  wide  the  door  of  oiiportunity,  and  its  work  must 
be  carried  to  comjdetion  by  the  jniblic  library.  That  this  is 
realized  by  the  public  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  remarkable 
increase  of  ])ublic  libraries  and  the  growth  and  extension  of  its 
principles.  Five  hundred  and  six  library  gifts  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1904,  the  latest  figures 
available,  are  reported  at  $6,103,137,  of  which  nearly  one- 
fourth  was  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie.  lie  has  given  during  the 
last  fiftec!!  years  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  to  establish 
1350  libraries.  The  ajqiropriation  for  the  City  of  New  York 
for  current  library  expenses  for  the  year  1905  was  $634,393. 
The  free  circulation  of  Ixioks  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  1904 
was  6,339,190,  and  for  the  State  of  New  York  a  grand  total  of 
11,347,802.  Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  frf)m  other 
portions  of  the  country,  but  in  twenty-three  States  there  are 
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State  library  commissions,  or  departments,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries  and  to  assist  them  in  main¬ 
taining  high  standards  of  usefulness.  The  number  of  free 
libraries  is  rapidly  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and,  in  the 
light  of  its  supplementary  function  to  the  public-school,  library 
growth  is  one  of  the  brightest  signs  of  the  times. 

SPECI.M.  EDUCATION 

Special  education — a  term  which  I  have  never  liked,  seem¬ 
ingly  coined  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  “  defective  ”  and 
which  has  always  to  be  defined  as  education  applying  to  chil¬ 
dren  defective  in  some  measure — has  made  a  wonderful  ad¬ 
vance  during  the  last  two  years,  particularly  in  two  ways: 
First,  a  growing  appreciation  and  practical  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  provide  free  education  for  children  defective  in  any 
respect  as  for  those  who  are  normal ;  this  is  evidenced  by  in¬ 
creased  interest  and  increased  appropriations  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  schools  for  special  instruction.  Second,  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  manual-training  courses  in  schf)ols  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  feeble-minded  children,  whereby 
they  are  not  only  trained  to  be  mentally  more  alert,  but  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  trade  which  will  support  them  during 
life.  Tn  connection  with  the  Ohio  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  there  has  recently  been  established  a  custodial  farm  of 
sufficient  acreage  to  give  employment  to  the  adult  feeble¬ 
minded  of  the  State  in  such  a  way  that  the  sexes  are  entirely 
separated,  not  only  from  each  othe-r  but  from  society  at  large. 
In  the  courses  of  .study  for  the  blind  there  has  been  introduced 
a  great  amount  of  nature-study,  by  which  the  sense-perception 
is  being  greatly  increased  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outer  world 
more  closely  brought  to  the  mental  sight  of  the  child.  .\t  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  there  was  on  exhibition  a  group  of  358 
specimens  of  insects  gathered,  classified,  and  mounted  by  blind 
pupils,  the  only  aid  given  being  that  which  was  renclered  by 
ordinary  children  in  catching  the  specimens.  If  this  increased 
study  in  nature-work  will  aid  to  cultivate  in  the  blind  a  habit 
of  exact  thought  in  the  place  f)f  the  irregular  emotions  which 
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have  hitherto  characterized  this  class  of  children,  it  will  be  a 
distinct  step  in  advance. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
New  Orleans,  in  May,  1903,  asking  that  measures  be  taken  by 
boards  of  health,  boards  of  education,  and  school  authorities 
and,  if  possible,  legislation  be  secured  looking  toward  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  school  children,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  and  over  twenty  State 
medical  associations.  In  about  thirty  cities  of  the  country 
formal  tests  of  the  sight  and  hearing  are  maintained  by  official 
medical  inspectors,  and  in  a  number  of  municipalities  medical 
inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  public-school  authorities  to  test 
not  only  the  sight  and  hearing  but  other  organs  of  the  body. 
This  guardianship  of  the  health  of  children  is  producing  re¬ 
markably  good  results. 

In  many  of  our  cities  also  special  classes  are  formed  for  the 
training  of  children,  more  or  less  abnormal,  who  with  proper 
care  can  make  greater  intellectual  advance.  These  classes  are 
always  small  and  in  charge  of  a  teacher  specially  fitted  for  the 
flelicate  work. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AND  JUVENILE  COURTS 

The  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  the  state  for  the  education  of  the  young  is  in¬ 
creasing.  There  is  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  child’s  rights 
to  an  education  and  an  insistence  upon  parents  sending  chil¬ 
dren  to  school  up  to  the  full  age  limit.  The  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  laws  have  been  amended  in  many  States  with  this  end  in 
view.  Children’s  courts  have  been  established  in  many  cities 
and  truants  and  incorrigibles  carefully  supervised  and  placed 
where  they  can  secure  a  good  elementary  education.  Notable 
juvenile  courts  are  those  conducted  by  Judge  Lindsay  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Judge  Tuthill  of  Chicago,  and  Judge  Stubbs  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

The  measures  for  adapting  the  public-school  system  to  the 
varied  conditions  of  a  great  urban  population  are  significant 
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features  of  our  social  and  economic  progress.  Various  forms 
of  continuation  schools  for  those  who  are  employed  during 
the  day  are  being  established  in  all  the  large  industrial  cities. 
The  educational  centers  for  working  people  in  Boston,  the 
evening  School  of  Trades  in  Spring^eld,  and  the  great  number 
of  evening  schools  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  are 
instances  in  point.  These  schools  teach  a  range  of  subjects 
almost  as  wide  as  the  day  schools,  tho  leaning  strongly  to  the 
practical.  The  attendance  of  recently  arrived  immigrants  at 
these  schools  is  noticeable  and  significant.  The  use  of  the 
public  schoolhouses  in  the  evenings  as  social  centers,  for 
popular  lectures,  for  parents’  meetings,  and  for  study  clubs, 
begun  in  the  larger  cities,  is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  smaller 
cities  and  industrial  towns,  and  brings  a  double  return  to  the 
community  for  the  investment  in  educational  equipment. 

The  humane  as  well  as  educational  principle  involved  in 
maintaining  vacation  schools- in  crowded  cities  where  children 
can  find  recreation  as  well  as  instruction  in  manual  training, 
gymnastics,  and  athletics  is  reclaiming  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  from  street  life  and  turning  gangs  of  embryo  toughs  into 
normal  trained  men  and  women.  The  public-school  gymna¬ 
sium  and  playground  is  recognized  to  be  as  potent  a  factor  in 
modern  school  training  and  upbuilding  of  character  as  can  be 
employed.  For  this  reason  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of 
the  school  year  just  closing  is  the  appropriation  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  purchase  and  the  equipment  of  playgrounds  in 
the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  also  appropriated  for  purchasing 
three  athletic  fields  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  greater  city. 
It  is  money  well  spent.  Nearly  every  city  in  the  United  States 
of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  maintains  vacation 
schools.  The  great  development  in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
due  to  New  York’s  action  in  taking  over  the  schools  formerly 
conducted  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  its  great  need  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
with  corresponding  vigor. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 

A  paper  of  this  nature  would  not  be  complete  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  educational  exhibits  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  in  which  exhibit  thirty-three  States 
and  Territories  and  twenty-two  foreig'n  countries  participated. 
At  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  this  display 
comes  under  the  head  of  educational  progress.  It  was  rather 
an  objective  summary  of  the  world’s  educational  status  at  that 
date,  brought  together  for  the  jiurpose  of  comparison  and  study. 
It  has  already  been  thoroly  discussed  in  the  educational  press 
and  on  educational  platforms,  and  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
orderly  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  educational  systems  of  nearly  every  civilized  country 
have  been  thoroly  emphasized.  It  is  too  early  to  assert  that  it 
has  intluenced  any  important  movement  and  almost  too  late  to 
again  repeat  that  its  suggestive  influences  have  penetrated,  thru 
the  thousands  of  teachers  who  visited  theF.ducation  building,  to 
every  ([uarter  of  the  globe.  Uniejue  in  the  position  of  being 
the  concrete  form  of  the  science,  the  theory  of  which  the  entire 
Exposition  was  designed  to  emphasize,  the  exhibit  stands  as  a 
monument  to  mark  the  recognition  of  the  fact  by  a  new  nation, 
that  education  is  the  ])ractical  basis  of  the  social  and  industrial 
life  of  a  country. 

The  Cotif^ress  of  Arts  and  Science 

The  most  notable  gathering  of  men  of  letters,  arts,  and 
science  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  \vorld 
was  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  St.  Louis  E.xposition  in  Septemher,  1904.  It  was  a 
gathering  remarkable  for  its  cosmopolitan  membership,  its  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  fraternity  of  scholar.ship.  for  the  personnel  of  its 
participants,  and  for  its  magnificent  contribution  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  thought  of  the  world.  The  Congress  was  conceived  in  the 
desire  to  depart  from  the  routine  of  international  gatherings 
common  to  Universal  expositions,  and  was  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  wide  conference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Exposition.  The  plan  grew'  out  of  the  idea  that  the  sub- 
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divisions  and  multiplication  of  specialties  in  science  had  reached 
a  stage  at  which  investigators  and  scholars  might  derive  both 
inspiration  and  profit  thru  a  general  survey  of  the  various  fields 
of  learning,  planned  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  scattered 
sciences  into  closer  mutual  relations.  The  central  purpose  was 
the  unification  of  knowledge,  an  effort  which  seemed  doubly 
appropriate  on  an  occasion  when  the  nations  were  bringing 
together  a  comi)rehensive  exhibit  of  tbeir  arts  and  industries. 
In  these  days  when  mind  is  concentrated  on  atoms,  when  the 
narrow  field  of  the  specialist  is  all  too  wide  for  the  life  work 
of  our  keenest  intellects,  a  discussion  of  the  broader  relations 
of  the  sciences,  their  interdependence  on  each  other,  and  their 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  race  was  felt  to  be  worth  the 
trial.  It  might  lea<l  to  generalizations,  in  which  this  age  is 
remarkably  deficient. 

The  ojjening  of  the  Congress  on  September  i<)  was  fol¬ 
lowed  on  Tuesday  forenoon  by  addresses  on  the  main  divisions 
of  science  and  its  applications,  the  general  theme  being  the 
unification  of  each  of  the  fields  treated,  d'hese  were  followed 
by  two  addresses  on  each  of  the  twenty-four  great  departments 
into  which  knowledge  was  divided.  The  theme  of  one  address 
in  each  case  was  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  methods, 
while  the  other  set  forth  the  progress  during  the  last  century. 
These  addresses  were  delivered  by  Americans,  making  the  work 
of  the  first  two  days  the  contribution  of  American  scholarsbip. 

On  the  third  day,  with  the  opening  of  the  sections,  the  inter¬ 
national  work  l)egan.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  sections 
were  held  in  the  four  remaining  days  of  the  Congress,  at  each 
of  which  two  papers  were  read. — one  by  a  foreigner,  the  other 
by  an  American, — the  theme  of  one  being  suggested  by  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  si)ecial  branch  treated  to  other  branches;  the 
other  by  its  present  problems. 

A  glance  at  the  personnel  of  the  .speakers  proves  conclusively 
that  never  before  have  so  many  leading  exponents  of  various 
learning  or  so  many  leading  scientists  been  brought  together 
for  a  common  pur|xjse.  The  papers,  which  in  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  by  their  very  high  plane  of  scholarship  showed  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  are  now  being 
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published  in  eight  volumes  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  of 
Boston,  and  will  embody  a  contribution  to  scientific  literature 
which  will  mark  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  long  after  the  record 
of  its  material  achievements  has  faded  from  the  minds  of  men. 

EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE 

Within  the  last  two  years  the  literature  of  the  profession 
has  broadened  and  deepened  and  some  really  noteworthy  books 
have  been  published  which  indicate  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  comparison  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  bibliographies  published  by  the  Educational 
Review  in  June,  1904,  and  June,  1905,  give  forty-three  titles 
of  books  that  should  be  in  every  large  library  and  be  accurately 
known  to  all  students  of  education.  With  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
criminating,  a  half-dozen  of  these  should  be  specially  mentioned 
as  widely  read  and  favorably  received  works :  such  are  Horne’s 
Philosophy  of  education,  Thorndike’s  Educational  psychology, 
Brown’s  Making  of  our  middle  schools,  Coe’s  Education  in 
religion  and  morals.  Carpenter’s  Teaching  of  English,  and 
Hall’s  Adolescence,  easily  the  greatest  book  on  the  subject  ever 
presented. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Space  forbids  extended  treatment  of  many  features  worth 
presenting,  but  their  mention  will  carry  full  appreciation  to 
this  audience:  noteworthy  are:  (a)  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
Eastern  States  to  support  from  public  funds  the  higher  forms 
of  education ;  extension  of  trade  schools  under  private  auspices 
and  in  institutions  maintained  by  private  bequests,  where 
plumbing,  metal-working,  carpentry,  painting,  etc.,  are  taught; 
(b)  a  growing  relief  in  loose  grading  plans  such  as  obtain  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Elizabeth,  Batavia,  Cambridge,  in  contra- 
di.stinction  to  the  old  mechanical  grading;  (c)  reaction  from  the 
belief  that  spelling  can  lie  learned  incidentally  as  one  learns  to 
walk,  and  a  liberal  reaction  from  older  methods  of  teaching 
history  and  geography,  where  lessons  were  memorized,  to  the 
newer  forms  of  teaching  which  require  the  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  are  studying;  (d)  the  leading  place  given  to 
English  in  the  elementary  schools  and  efforts  towards  a  more 
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rational  plan  of  teaching  English  in  the  high  schools.  Arith¬ 
metic  is  no  longer  given  twice  the  amount  of  time  allowed  to 
any  other  subject,  altho  its  importance  is  still  recognized;  {e) 
the  constant  raising  of  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  teaching 
ranks  and  the  rapid  development  of  departments  of  education 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Correlative  to  this  is  the  growing 
demand  for  none  but  college-  and  university-trained  teachers 
in  high  schools,  while  normal-trained  teachers  are  in  demand 
for  the  grades  and  the  rural  schools ;  ( 0  a  gradual  but  inevi¬ 
table  transference  of  purely  educational  functions  from  boards 
of  education  to  professional  administrators;  appointment  of 
teachers  on  the  merit  plan,  transfer  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
graduation  of  pupils  and  other  details  of  management  gener¬ 
ally  have  been  given  over  to  the  superintendent ;  (g)  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  schoolhouse  architecture  and  the  immense  improvement 
in  the  equipment  of  school  buildings,  particularly  in  reference  to 
gymnasiums,  baths,  roof-playgrounds,  elevators,  workshops, 
and  kitchens;  (/i)  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  government,  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  applying  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-breeding, 
floriculture,  and  the  like;  (t)  the  investigations  and  discoveries 
of  Luther  Burbank  in  the  improvement  and  development  of 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetable  food  products,  especially  the 
development  of  a  spineless  cactus,  which  can  be  produced  in 
almost  limitless  quantities  in  arid  climates  and  which  will  add 
materially  to  the  food  production  of  the  world, 

INSULAR  EDUCATION 

Porto  Rico. — No  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe  school 
system  as  a  whole  or  in  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  lay 
emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  common  schools  of  primary 
grade.  As  a  rule  children  enter  these  schools  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  and  remain  about  three  years,  the  vast  majority  by 
reason  of  their  poverty  not  being  able  to  remain  longer.  The 
town  schools  have  a  carefully  graded  eight-year  course.  The 
principal  hindrance  to  the  more  rapid  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  matters  on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  seems  to  be  the  lack 
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of  funds,  and  unless  Congress  takes  special  action  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  little  relief  is  likely  to  come.  The  burdens  of  taxation  are 
now  as  severe  as  the  limited  resijurces  of  the  island  can  meet, 
and  much  as  the  improvement  of  the  schools  is  desired  by  the 
people  it  is  considered  unwise  to  tax  them  further  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Whether  Congress  can  find  any  means  of  relief  for  the 
situation  is  doubtful,  but  a  policy  should  be  inaugurated  which 
will  give  to  every  child  in  Porto  Rico  an  opportunity  to  attend 
school,  instead  of  the  accommodations  Ijeing  limited  as  at 
present  to  about  70,000  children  or  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  school  age. 

There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  common  schools  1265 
teachers,  of  whom  139  are  Americans  who  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  language.  The  aver¬ 
age  enrollment  i)er  school  has  increased  over  25  per  cent,  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  eight-weeks  trip  of  540  Porto  Rican 
teachers  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  summer  schools  of 
Harvard  and  Cornell,  during  the  summer  of  1904,  is  considered 
successful  from  every  standpcjint.  The  object  of  the  trip  was 
to  give  the  teachers  a  strong  stimulus  in  the  study  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  a  clearer  idea  of  American  life  and  institu¬ 
tions  and  of  American  history  and  geography.  Congress  re¬ 
fused  to  do  more  tf)  aid  the  scheme  than  to  provide  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  the  remaining  amount  required,  which  was  practically 
$100  per  person,  was  contributed  nearly  half  by  the  teachers 
and  the  remainder  by  private  subscriptions  in  New  York.  Bos¬ 
ton.  and  Philadelphia. 

The  University  of  Porto  Rico  was  e.stablished  in  March, 
1903,  and  with  it  was  incorporated  the  insular  normal  school, 
located  at  Rio  Piedras.  This  normal  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  the  only  department  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  University.  The  main  object  is  the 
establishment  of  professional  schools,  particularly  in  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  engineering.  Teachers’  institutes  have  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  during  the  past  year,  and  the  programs  of  the  meetings 
and  the  appointment  of  inspectors  are  carried  on  from  the 
Department. 

The  Philippines. — The  reaction  and  indifference  to  the  edu- 
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catioiial  policy  of  the  United  States  government  which  existed 
in  the  Philippines  two  years  ago  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared  thru  the  strenuous  measures  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  iMlucation.  Provinces  such  as  Misamis,  from  which 
the  division  superintendents  and  all  insular  teachers  and  all 
supplies  were  withdrawn,  have  come  fully  to  realize  the  value 
of  the  education  ])roffered  and  the  fact  that  its  being  a  free 
gift  should  not  cause  it  to  he  lightly  considered.  The  realiza¬ 
tion  that  education  was  not  to  be  forced  upon  the  people  but 
rather  was  an  opportunity  which  they  should  not  fail  to  grasp, 
has  seemed  to  he  the  controlling  element  in  the  change  of  atti¬ 
tude. 

The  chief  points  of  progress  in  the  Philippine  schools,  which 
have  been  carried  on  under  the  policy  first  estahli.shed  by  the 
government,  have  been  almost  entirely  in  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  increased  re\enue.  The  status  of  the  di¬ 
vision  superintendents  under  the  civil  service  has  been  fi.xed 
and  the  minimum  salary  placed  at  $1600.  These  salaries  are 
also  no  longer  made  with  reference  to  the  respective  political 
divisions,  but  the  su])erintendents  may  be  assigned  to  duty  in 
any  part  of  the  archipelago.  Promotions  have  also  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  on  the  merit  basis  and  the  teachers  included  in  the 
classified  civil  service.  This  gave  rise  to  some  confusion  at 
first,  but  .satisfactory  and  equitable  adjustments  have  been 
made  and  the  law  at  the  present  time  is  popular.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  for  meeting  the  exi)enses  of  American 
teachers  assigned  to  \  isit  the  barrio  schools. 

The  chief  features  of  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  have  been 
summarized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education  as  organizing 
and  ])iacing.  under  competent  su])ervision,  primary  instruction 
within  reach  of  every  diild  in  the  Chri.stian  provinces;  the 
training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Filipino  young  men  and 
women  as  teachers ;  organizing  in  every  large  municipality  an 
intermediate  school  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  grades  and 
giving  efficient  practical  instruction  in  industrial  training;  the 
establishment  of  provincial  high  schools;  the  developing  of 
the  three  technical  schools  already  established. 

The  passage  of  the  Internal  Revenue  .\ct  of  a  year  ago,  which 
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devotes  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenues  to  the  municipal 
school  funds,  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  educational 
situation  and  has  permitted  the  employment  of  many  hundred 
additional  teachers  at  fair  salaries.  The  actual  attendance  in 
September,  1903,  upon  the  common  schools  was  182,282  pupils. 
In  October,  1904,  the  grand  total  was  approximately  364,000. 
This  tremendous  increase  in  one  year  is  due  not  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  any  compulsory  education  act,  but  to  the  more 
complete  realization  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people  of  what 
the  education  introduced  by  the  American  government  stands 
for  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  their  children.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  planting  the  ideals  of  American  democracy  among  an 
Asiatic  people  seems  to  be  meeting  with  more  abundant  suc¬ 
cess  than  was  anticipated  two  years  ago,  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  officials  of  the  government  the  successful  termination  of 
the  reactive  period  and  the  evidence  of  increased  interest  and 
attendance  are  positive  proof  of  the  ultimate  justification  of 
the  American  policy. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATION 

It  is  impossible  in  a  review  of  this  nature  to  go  into  minor 
details  in  foreign  education,  or  do  more  than  select  here  and 
there  some  features  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  note.  This  is 
all  that  has  been  attempted  and  in  no  case  is  there  a  discussion 
of  foreign  systems.  Many  important  countries  are  untouched 
because  their  work  seems  to  be  the  normal  progress  of  p>olicies 
adopted  prior  to  the  period  covered  in  this  address.  I  should 
like  this  borne  carefully  in  mind  in  criticising  the  faults  of 
omission  and  commission  existing  in  the  Reix^rt. 

France 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  a  decree  which  took  effect 
November  i,  1904.  united  the  Superior  Normal  School  to  the 
University  of  Paris.  The  normal  school  preserved  its  adminis¬ 
trative  and  civil  personality,  the  Director  and  assistant  becom¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Council  of  the  University.  The  teachers 
of  the  normal  school  became  members  of  the  faculty  of  science 
and  letters.  The  scientific  instruction  is  given  by  the  Uni- 
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versity,  and  the  professional  instruction  by  the  normal  school 
with  a  course  in  the  lyceunis.  Two  courses,  one  of  letters  and 
one  of  science,  are  maintained,  each  three  years  in  length.  The 
students  are  matriculated  in  the  University,  and  in  short  the 
relation  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Teachers 
College  to  Columbia  University  in  this  cuuntry.  The  policy 
of  placing  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  higher  schools  under 
University  direction  is  parallel  with  recent  developments  in 
our  own  country,  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  is  acknowledged  in  the  reorganization  in  France.  The 
changes  are  made  in  the  expectation  of  securing  a  more  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  the  scholarships,  the  number  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  funds  available  in  the  budget,  and  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
France.  In  the  discussion  of  these  changes,  M.  Croisset,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Paris,  asserts 
in  commenting  on  the  importance  of  Latin  composition  as 
compared  with  the  Latin  theme,  that  Latin  has  ceased  to  be 
what  it  was  formerly,  a  scientific  international  language. 

In  secondary  education  the  chief  modifications  have  been  in 
the  plan  of  studies,  programs,  and  examinations  for  the  bacca¬ 
laureate.  In  the  lyceums  the  total  duration  of  hours  of  class 
work  and  of  study  has  been  reduced  to  nine  hours  for  students 
under  16  years  of  age  and  to  seven  hours  for  those  under  12. 
No  class  period  must  exceed  one  hour  except  in  the  higher 
courses.  The  modifications  of  the  French  secondary  school 
system  are  suggestive  of  the  American  plan  as  exhibited  in 
Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  former  modern 
and  classical  courses,  differing  by  one  year,  have  been  revised, 
and  instead  of  two  distinct  lines  of  study,  tw'o  c\'cles  have  been 
adopted,  the  first  of  four  years,  from  the  sixth  to  the  third 
inclusive,  in  two  divisions,  differing  by  having  Latin  as  the 
basis  for  one,  and  French  and  other  modern  languages  for  the 
other.  The  second  cycle,  comprising  three  years,  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  (a)  the  Greek-Latin.  (b)  the  Latin'and 
modern  languages,  (c)  the  Latin-science,  (d)  the  science  and 
modern  language,  all  quite  analogous  to  the  four  courses  of 
the  American  series  leading  to  the  degree  of  arts  CR.  A.),  the 
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degree  of  philosophy  (B.  Ph.),  the  degree  of  science  (B.  S.) 
and  the  degree  of  literature  (B.  L.). 

In  elementary  education  the  chief  problem  has  been  the 
amelioration  and  improvement  of  the  teaching  force.  No  one 
may  become  a  teacher  in  the  public  elementary  schools  without 
holding  a  normal-school  certificate  testifying  to  pedagogic 
ability  and  granted  after  having  passed  three  years  at  least  in 
a  normal  training  school  for  teachers.  The  chief  anxiety  is 
concerning  the  question  of  men  teachers.  The  recent  financial 
law  passed  April  22,  1905,  has  increased  the  salary  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  new  military  law  of  1905 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  men  teachers  -by  permitting 
an  exchange  of  military  service  for  a  five-years  contract  in 
teaching. 

The  suppression  of  the  congregations  still  continues  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  strife  between  the  lay  spirit  and  the  clerical.  The  law 
■of  July  6,  190.1,  presents  six  articles,  all  of  which  are  interest¬ 
ing  but  which  cannot  be  presented  here  in  extension.  The 
first  forbids  instruction  of  all  kinds  and  nature  to  the  congrega¬ 
tions  of  France  within  a  maximum  limit  of  ten  years.  The 
second  decrees  that  congregations  that  are  exclusively  teach¬ 
ing  bodies  shall  not  enroll  new  members  and  only  those  that 
are  foreign  may  continue  their  course.  The  third  determines 
on  the  closing  of  the  institutions  within  at  least  the  ten  years. 
The  fourth  provides  for  public  announcement  of  the  closed 
congregations  in  the  official  journal.  The  fifth  provides  for 
the  closing  of  the  effects  of  the  institutions.  The  sixth  repeals 
all  laws  to  the  contrary.  Under  this  act  private  elementary 
and  secondary  instruction  are  restrained.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  meanwhile  to  remark  that  most  of  the  schools  closed 
by  this  act  will  open,  even  if  they  have  not  already  opened, 
under  a  lay  teaching  lx)dy  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  former  personnel  in  secular  garb.  The  closing  of  the  con¬ 
gregations.  however,  resulted  in  bringing  private  education, 
elementary  and  secondary,  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

An  interesting  study  is  being  carried  on  by  a  commission  of 
which  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  former  Minister  of  Education,  is 
president,  to  inquire  into  the  re(|uirements  and  educational  obli- 
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gations  for  abnormal  children.  The  Commission  is  making 
an  exhaustive  investigation  under  the  decree  of  October  4, 
1904.  and  is  establishing  fundamental  ])roi)ositions. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  the  various  lines  of  evolution  of 
instruction  in  France  during  recent  years.  Science  profoundly 
impresses  the  department  of  teaching  and  demands  services 
most  important  and  profitable  to  the  masses.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  classical  tradition  has  been  abandoned  or  is  to 
be  retired  in  France  in  favor  of  research.  French  s])irit  still 
aims  at  the  ideal  and  the  development  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
pursuit  of  juire  science  has  not  ceased  to  be  held  in  highest 
honor.  The  new  plans  for  secondary  instruction  have  invested 
the  sciences,  however,  with  new  functions.  M.  Liard,  vice¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Paris,  writes,  “  They  will  be  the  in¬ 
struments  of  culture.”  Letters  will  continue  as  in  the  ])ast  the 
tried  instructors  impossible  to  be  supplanted,  but  in  the  domain 
of  the  positive  sciences  there,  will  be  more  effective  work  than 
in  the  past.  The  sciences  will  be  ranked  by  the  French  among 
the  humanities.  Again,  in  the  words  of  M.  Liard.  ”  Our 
countrymen,  who  are  beyond  all  an  idealistic  race  and  deduc¬ 
tive,  have  need  of  a  great  bath  of  realism.  .  .  .  On  the  whole 
the  education  of  the  I'rench  youth  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  directed  to  the  abstract  mathematics  and  not  enough 
towards  ex])erimental  science.  Often  the  spirit  of  (mr  race  has 
led  our  students  by  bounds  to  the  highest  generalities  at  once  to 
treat  deductively  all  items  of  knowledge.  It  is  necessary  then 
that  education  thru  the  experimental  sciences  become  exi)eri- 
mental  and  inductive.” 

Attention  should  be  called  to  an  item  of  interest  to  all  which 
has  fre(|uently  been  overl(X)ked.  There  have  l>een  established 
for  some  time  fretiuent  and  profitable  relations  between  the 
schools  of  France  which  arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
minister  of  public  instructicMi  and  those  of  neighlxtring  states. 
Foreigners  are  received  as  auxiliaries  in  the  primary  normal 
schools  and  in  other  establishments  of  secondary  instruction. 
Reciprocally  French  teachers  are  sent  to  foreign  schools,  and 
this  exchange,  so  advantageous  from  al-l  points  of  view,  is 
multiplying  each  year. 
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England 

This  survey  confines  itself  to  what  has  taken  place  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  an  im|x>rtant  develop¬ 
ment  of  opinion  on  educational  matters  has  been  going  forward 
during  the  same  term  of  years  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Irelanil. 
At  no  time  in  England’s  history  has  there  been  so  widespread 
an  interest  in  the  problem  of  national  education  as  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  The  movement  is  still  in  flood.  It 
has  touched  every  type  of  school  and  all  grades  of  education. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  ferment  of  thought  and  of  the  upthrust 
of  new  social  ideals.  While  the  study  of  American  and  for¬ 
eign  systems  of  education  has  done  much  to  stimulate  the 
criticism  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  English  movement  is 
anything  but  imitative.  It  proceeds  from  a  strong  sense  of 
national  need  and  is  slowly  feeling  its  way  thru  discussion 
and  practical  experiment  to  the  readjustment  of  typical  Eng¬ 
lish  methods  to  the  new  social  and  intellectual  conditions. 

First  in  importance,  therefore,  among  the  educational  de¬ 
velopments  in  England  during  the  last  three  years  must  be 
placed  not  the  mere  administrative  change  but  the  growth  of 
public  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Stress  should  be  laid  upon  certain  changes  in  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  educational  reform.  There 
is  a  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of  national  education,  and  in 
the  interdependence  of  one  grade  of  educational  institution 
upon  the  others.  Those  parts  of  the  educational  policy  which 
have  rested  consciously,  or  unconsciously,  upon  traditional 
social  distinctions  are  slowly  losing  their  power.  At  the  same 
time  the  influence  of  environment  in  education  is  seen  to  l>e 
of  signal  importance.  The  educational  problem,  therefore, 
is  discussed  more  and  more  as  an  aspect  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lem.  The  discussion  has  l>egun  to  center  on  the  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  bringing  into  clearer  relief  the  value  which  the 
English  mind  attaches  to  virility  of  character,  and  therefore 
to  the  character-forming  factors  in  education.  Ther^  is  less 
disposition  than  heretofore  to  regard  changes  in  educational 
machinery  as  sufficient  in  themselves  to  secure  educational 
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reform.  This  change  may  for  a  time  seem  to  retard  admin¬ 
istrative  organization,  because  it  reveals  the  deep-set  varieties 
of  social  and  economic  ideals  within  each  area  which  the 
schools  must  serve,  but  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  of  more  help¬ 
ful  augury  for  the  future  than  this  disposition  to  think  the 
matter  out,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  problem,  and  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  any  superficial  treatment  of  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved. 

The  law  of  1902  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  regular 
administration  of  schools,  and  the  county  councils  which  be¬ 
came  the  local  unit  of  supervision  and  administration  have 
assumed  the  power  of  the  former  boards  with  little  friction, 
and  with  apparent  success.  The  chief  opposition  to  the  law, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  great  struggle  which 
arose  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  is  in  the  application  of  local 
taxes  to  the  support  of  church  schools  which  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  under  private  control.  The  necessity  of  accepting 
the  conditions  passively,  as  was  predicted  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  has  not  been  recognized,  and  the  various 
religious  sects  outside  of  the  established  church  have  made 
a  steady  and  firm  resistance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Thousands  of  summonses  have  l)een 
issued  by  the  courts  to  those  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
unless  the  law  is  amended  in  this  particular,  much  confusion 
is  likely  to  arise.  The  administration  of  the  new  law  is  im¬ 
mensely  superior  to  the  procedure  under  the  act  of  1870,  and 
if  an  equitable  adjustment  can  be  made  of  the  religious  ques¬ 
tion,  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  soon  be 
on  a  highly  satisfactory  basis. 

In  1903  a  new  education  law  was  passed  for  the  City  of 
London  which  practically  extended  to  the  city  the  principal 
features  of  the  general  law  of  1902.  The  historic  I^ondon 
School  Board,  which  has  made  such  a  magnificent  record  in 
the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence,  and  whose  influence  has 
been  felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  has 
practically  brought  its  work  to  a  close.  The  opposition  to 
the  ap|)lication  of  the  law  to  the  City  of  London  arose  quite 
as  much  from  the  sentiment  over  the  thoro  work  and 
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magnificent  record  of  the  old  Board  as  for  any  other  reason, 
but  it  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  present  policy 
is  much  better  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  London’s  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  the  sphere  of  secondary  education  an  advance  has  been 
made  all  along  the  line;  old  schools  are  being  strengthened, 
new  schools  have  been  established,  curriculums  are  being 
modified,  and  etiuipments  have  l)een  improved.  No  such  period 
of  revival  in  secondary  education  has  been  known  in  England 
since  the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  l>eginning  of  this  period 
of  reform  has  only  just  been  entered  u[)on,  but  the  outlook  is 
highly  encouraging. 

In  the  sphere  of  technical  education  there  has  been  a  great 
strengthening  of  the  more  advanced  work.  In  I^mdon  and 
in  the  other  great  cities,  research  and  higher  teaching  in  tech¬ 
nological  subjects  are  being  pushed  forward.  Technical  even¬ 
ing  classes  for  workmen  and  other  students,  lx)th  men  and 
women,  have  been  organized  in  large  numbers. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  particu¬ 
larly  sensitive  to  the  new  conditions  and  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  trend  of  thought.  The  University  of  London  is 
rapidly  gaining  .strength  and  cohesion.  A  new  university  has 
been  established  at  Sheffield,  and  the  Government  grants  to 
all  the  new  universities  and  university  colleges  have  been 
more  than  doubled. 


Sweden 

In  May,  1904,  the  Swedish  Riksdag  decided  upon  a  reform 
in  regard  to  the  secondary  schools  of  Swerlen,  the  most  radical 
and  important  in  their  entire  history.  These  schools  are  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  monastery,  cathedral,  and  town 
schools,  .some  of  which  have  existed  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
As  heretofore  organized  they  have  consisted  of  a  continuous 
course  of  nine  years,  following  a  course  of  three  years  in  the 
common  schools. 

The  change  authorized  divides  the  secondary  schools  into  a 
lower  Modern  school  of  six  years  and  a  higher  Gymnasium  of 
four  years.  The  gymnasium,  however,  is  not  a  direct  con- 
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tinuation  of  the  Modern  school,  but  continues  from  its  fifth 
class.  The  courses  are  based  as  before  upon  the  three-year 
common-school  course.  The  result  of  this  change  is  that  pupils 
have  the  option  of  taking  the  full  six-year  course  of  the  Modern 
school,  and  if  they  are  successful  in  the  final  examinati(ms  they 
are  entitled  to  certain  privileges  such  as  being  received  as  ap¬ 
prentices  in  the  government  telegraph  or  postal-service  depart¬ 
ment.  Coeducation  is  also  allowed  in  these  Modern  .schools 
and  is  im]K)rtant  as  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  authorized  coeducational  schools  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  d'his  decision  was  preceded  by  a  very  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  results  of  coeducation  particularly  as  conducted 
in  the  Cnited  States. 

The  other  ojjtion  is  to  leave  the  Modern  school  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  and  take  the  four-year  gymnasium  course,  mak¬ 
ing  the  complete  course  for  the  student  nine  years.  The  four- 
year  gymnasiums  are  also  of.  two  kinds,  the  Latin  gymnasium 
and  the  ^lodern  gymnasium,  and  hotli  are  concluded  by  an 
entrance  examination  which  admits  to  the  University.  The 
main  difference  in  the  gymnasiums  is  that  in  the  former  an 
oppf>rtunity  is  given  to  study  Greek.  An  innovation  is  also 
allowed  in  introducing  elective  courses  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  gymnasium  course.  The  most  important  change  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  sccfmdary  schools  is  the  ahriflgment  of 
Latin  and  of  Greek.  Heretofore  six  years  of  Latin  and  four 
years  of  Greek  have  been  given.  Under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek  are  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  tendency  to  force  the  classical  languages  into 
the  background  has  been  cpiite  marked,  and  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  reduces  the  time  for  the  study  of  T.atin  one-half  from 
that  in  vogue  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time,  also,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  gymnasium  took 
Latin,  while  at  the  present  time  47  per  cent,  take  this  subject. 

The  most  important  administrative  measure  in  connection 
with  this  reform  of  the  secondary-school  system  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Superior  Board  of  five  meml)ers  who  will  man¬ 
age  its  affairs  in  place  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Chapters  of  the  Dioceses  which  have  hitherto  controlled  them. 
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Among  the  members  of  this  board  of  five  are  the  Hon.  Carl  von 
Friesen,  head  of  the  present  Education  Department;  Professor 
Ernst  Carlson,  principal  of  the  higher  secondary  school  of 
Gothenberg ;  and  Dr,  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt,  recently  the  Royal 
Swedish  Commissioner  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Germany 

The  Imperial  rescript  of  the  Emperor,  acting  however  as 
the  King  of  Prussia,  which  took  effect  in  1902,  is  the  principal 
event  in  the  educational  world  of  Germany  during  the  last  four 
years.  By  this  decree  the  leaving  certificates  from  the  Gym¬ 
nasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  and  the  Ober-realschulen  were 
accepted  for  entrance  to  the  university,  a  privilege  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasium  alone.  The  Real- 
gymnasium  has  one  classical  language,  Latin,  and  two  modern 
languages,  F rench  and  English ;  the  Ober-Realschulen  has  only 
the  modern  languages.  The  similarity  of  this  action  to  cer¬ 
tain  tendencies  in  this  country  can  readily  be  perceived.  Thus 
far  only  a  few  of  the  other  Gennan  states  have  shown  any 
inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  Prussia,  and  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  states  have  quite  positively  refused  to  order  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  three  kinds  of  institutions.  The  overwhelming  in¬ 
fluence  of  Prussia  in  matters  educational  will  in  time  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  most  of  the  states  to  similar  action. 

The  academic  degree  has,  during  the  various  evolutions  of 
the  German  university,  become  of  little  practical  importance, 
except  to  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  an  aca¬ 
demic  career.  It  is  possible  to  become  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  or  a  teacher  in  high  schools  without  possessing 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  large  numl>er  of  graduations 
which  still  take  place  every  year  under  these  conditions  is 
accounted  for  by  the  consideration  which  the  title  enjoys  in  the 
public  estimation  and  by  the  widespread  partiality  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  titles  in  general. 

The  time-honored  compulsory-education  laws  of  Prussia 
are  now  being  more  strictly  enforced  than  ever,  and  in  iqoi 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  5,754.000  children  only  548  evaded  at¬ 
tendance. 
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Keen  to  observe  the  necessity  of  training  young  men  for  com¬ 
mercial  service  in  the  German  colonies  and  in  the  consular  ser¬ 
vice  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  series  of  commercial  high  schools 
has  been  established  in  the  last  few  years  which  treat  eco¬ 
nomic  science  from  the  practical  and  strictly  scientific  point  of 
view.  The  Commercial  High  School  in  Leipzig,  founded  in 
1898,  was  the  first  institution  of  this  kind,  followed  by  the 
Municipal  Commercial  High  School  in  Cologne,  founded  in 
1900,  and  the  Academy  of  Social  and  Commercial  Science 
founded  in  Frankfort-on  the-Main  in  1901.  The  magnificent 
exhibit  of  these  schools  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  is  too  re¬ 
cently  in  the  minds  of  this  audience  to  need  extended  com¬ 
ment. 

Agricultural  schools  of  various  grades,  including  farming 
schools  and  agricultural  winter  schools,  have  grown  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  over  the  entire  Empire.  At  the  end  of  1903 
the  schools  of  this  class  aggregated  256.  Nearly  all  are  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  State  or  receive  incomes  from  the  provisional 
district  and  commune  funds. 

Belgium 

There  have  been  no  new  laws  of  importance  in  Belgium 
concerning  primary  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  a 
general  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  measures 
which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  administration  have  all 
tended  toward  the  practical  realization  of  what  is  considered 
in  Belgium  the  imperative  law  of  modern  pedagogy,  I’ecolc 
pour  la  vie,  which  may  be  liberally  translated  as  school  training 
for  the  necessary  work  of  life.  To  insure  the  introduction  of 
this  essential  reform  the  central  government  has  made  four 
matters,  or  objective  points,  the  subject  of  legislative  measures 
and  decrees. 

(1)  The  thoro  Inspection  of  the  curriculum  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

(2)  Creation  of  technical  courses  designed  to  meet  local 
needs. 

(3)  Instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers  in  educational 
methods  adapted  to  the  future  condition  of  pupils  in  profes¬ 
sional  life. 
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(4)  Increase  of  \vf)rk  in  social  education. 

One  of  the  strongest  means  of  securing  the  great  results 
achieved  in  this  nietlajd  of  education  has  been  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  teachers  m  preparing  dissertations  for  the  general  pedagogic 
conferences.  The  prohlenrs,  which  every  teacher  is  compelled 
to  S(dve,  consist  of  the  obligatory  assembling  of  documents 
and  materials  necessary  in  laying  out  their  lessons  and  in  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  course  of  instruction  established  by  the 
government,  d'he  value  of  this  collection,  as  exhibited  by  Bel¬ 
gium  last  year  at  .St.  Louis,  is  without  parallel  as  a  collection  of 
historical  educational  documents  and  it  forms  the  grotindwork 
of  concerted  action  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  ot  primary  education.  Last  year  the  government  di¬ 
rected  that  each  school  send  in  treatises,  statements,  and  collec¬ 
tions  uixm  a  series  of  questions  all  of  which  are  now  lieing  ex¬ 
ploited  at  the  h:xposition  at  Lidge.  This  work  is  considered  of 
the  highest  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate 
preparation  of  the  teaching  staff,  inasmuch  as  the  collections 
m  their  educative  power  are  .so  much  greater  as  thev  have 
been  made  by  the  teacher  aided  by  liis  pipiils,  and  are  composed 
of  elements  selected  by  them  and  hy  him  frr.m  the  territory 
of  their  own  community  and  in  the  different  workshops  of 
their  own  locality. 

1  he  .secondary  education  of  Belgium  has  recentlv  been  care¬ 
fully  devoted  to  introducing  into  the  in.struction  a  spirit  more 
practical  and  niore  businesslike  and  to  systematic  efforts  to 
attract  the  children  of  the  middle  clas.ses  towards  commercial 
careers  in  arts,  industries,  and  trades.  This  tendency  is  mani¬ 
fested  principally  by  the  creation  of  new  commercial  sections  in 
a  certain  number  f>f  secondary  schools  as  well  as  under  the 
ministerial  decree  of  July  30,  1904.  renififleling  the  program 
for  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  royal  athemeums  and  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  higher  secondary 
schools  with  the  same  idea  in  view,  and  under  the  decree  of 
September  of  the  same  year,  modifications  in  the  course  in 
mathematics  and  commercial  sciences  have  been  authorized. 
The  teaching  of  commercial  accounting  and  of  commercial 
arithmetic  has  received  a  new  practical  form,  more  complete 
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and  more  in  accordance  with  actual  necessities.  The  Belgian 
government  is  neglecting  none  of  the  factors  which  can  con¬ 
tribute,  either  in  primary  or  secondary  education,  to  a  training 
for  I’ecolc  pour  la  vie.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  public  instruction  ought  not  only 
to  be  directed  in  a  national  sense  towards  the  needs  of  its  own 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  towards  matters  concerning  for¬ 
eign  nations  in  a  way  to  sustain  business  relations  with  other 
countries  and  to  develop  their  economic  condition.  With  this 
particularly  in  view,  a  course  in  economic  geography  and  the 
more  thoro  study  of  the  English  and  German  languages 
has  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 

In  higher  education  there  has  been  established  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Liege  the  degree  of  Geological  Engineer  by  decree 
of  August  24,  1900,  with  the  design  of  procuring  engineers 
with  a  geological  knowledge  more  complete  than  has  resulted 
from  study  in  the  technical  schf)ols,  and  to  furnish  the  equip¬ 
ment  demanded  by  the  development  of  scientific  mining.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Arts  and  Arclueology  has  al.'Jo  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Liege  at  the  end  of  a  course  more  conq)lete  than  any 
that  now  exists  either  in  Europe  or  America.  This  was  es- 
tal)lished  in  1903.  The  University  of  Gaud  established  last 
Xovember  the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Naval  Construction,  the 
first  course  in  which  will  not  be  completed  till  the  end  of  the 
academic  year  1905-6.  There  have  also  l)een  established  in 
the  two  universities  of  Gaud  and  Livge  the  degree  of  Licencie 
in  CiMnmercial  Science  and  in  Commercial  and  Consular 
Science.  These  have  for  their  object  the  giving  of  a  technical 
preparation  to  young  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  vocations,  and  particularly  for  con¬ 
sular  careers.  The  University  of  Louvain  lias  set  up  a  School 
of  Commerce  and  Consular  Science  and  includes  in  its  course 
of  study  a  curriculum  preparatory  to  a  Doctorate  in  Geographi¬ 
cal  Science.  The  University  of  Brussels  has  openeil  a  .school 
of  Commerce,  which  confers  the  degree  of  Engineer  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Both  the  universities  of  L<)uvain  and  Gaud  have  es¬ 
tablished  technical  schools  since  i()00  and  during  the  last  few 
years  the  curriculums  of  Ixith  universities  have  been  enriched 
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by  numerous  chairs,  among  which  are  to  be  specially  noted 
those  of  Oriental  Literature,  Egyptology,  Assyriology,  and 
many  modern  languages,  chietly  Oriental.  It  has  been  a  period 
of  the  utmost  activity  in  university  circles,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  government  in  establishing  faculties  which  shall  meet 
literary  and  scientific  demands  of  modern  years  has  been  ef¬ 
fectively  supplemented  by  private  benefactions  and  founda¬ 
tions. 

Japan 

The  educational  system  of  Japan  has  moved  along  steadily 
under  the  Imperial  Ordinance  published  in  1886,  relating  to 
universities,  normal  schools,  elementary  schools,  and  middle 
schools.  The  changes  made  since  that  time  have  been  in  the 
line  of  amendments,  but  the  general  features  remain  the  same 
as  then  prescribed.  Among  the  chief  points  of  this  revision 
were  the  establishment  of  the  University  Hall  for  research  ex¬ 
clusively  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  University;  in  the 
normal  schools,  the  expenses  of  the  pupils  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  schools  and  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  standard  to  be 
attained  were  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Educa¬ 
tion  ;  the  expenses  of  the  elementary  schools  were  chiefly  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  tuition  fees;  the  higher  middle  schools  were 
established  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University  and  also  to  give 
them  professional  education;  the  number  of  ordinary  middle 
schools  to  be  established  in  Fu  and  Ken  (civil  divisions  cor¬ 
responding  to  French  prefectures)  was  limited  to  one  for  each. 
In  1890  the  Imperial  Ordinance  revised  the  provision  re¬ 
lating  to  elementary  schools.  By  this  revision  the  f>eople  were 
placed  under  obligation  to  send  their  children  to  school  till 
they  completed  the  ordinary  elementary-school  course  of  three 
or  four  years.  In  the  famous  speech  made  in  1890  the  Em¬ 
peror  decreed  that  all  instruction  should  be  in  line  of  fostering 
moral  sensibility  and  the  practical  performance  of  human  du¬ 
ties  should  be  considered  the  chief  object  of  elementary 
education ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  should 
especially  be  awakened.  In  1893  regulations  relating  to  sup¬ 
plementary  schools  for  technical  instruction  were  issued.  In 
1899  the  Imperial  Ordinance  for  the  middle  schools  was  re- 
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vised,  and  among  other  things  the  limit  of  the  number  of  these 
schools  to  be  established  in  a  civil  district  was  removed.  In 
the  same  year  an  Imperial  decree  urged  upon  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  the  establishment  of  higher  schools  for  girls,  and  the  local 
corporations,  or  town  or  village  school-unions,  were  author¬ 
ized  to  provide  for  such  schools.  In  the  year  1900  an  Im¬ 
perial  Ordinance  again  revised  the  elementary-school  code  and 
abolished  entirely  the  minimum  three-year  course.  In  view  of 
obligatory  attendance  tuition  fees  were  abolished  and  many 
changes  made  in  the  time  and  extent  of  the  subjects  pursued. 
In  the  same  year  also  the  medical  departments  of  higher  schools 
were  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Special  Schools  for  Medi¬ 
cine.  In  1903  an  Imperial  Ordinance  prescribed  regulations 
for  special  schools  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  higher 
courses  of  arts  and  sciences.  For  the  purpose  of  alleviating 
the  burdens  of  higher  education  a  special  reserve  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  amounting  to  10,000,000  yen,  was  set  aside 
from  the  Chinese  indemnity  fund,  the  annual  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  proportion  of  children  of 
school  age  attending  during  the  previous  year.  In  1903  the 
total  amount  available  for  this  distribution  was  1,371,000  yen. 
Between  1900  and  1905  there  has  been  marked  increase  in 
salaries  paid  teachers,  and  provisions  have  been  made  by  the 
State  for  providing  pensions  to  retired  teachers.  This  pension 
is  paid  out  of  a  special  reserve  fund  established  by  each  Ken 
and  is  formed  by  holding  out  one  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of 
regular  teachers.  The  National  Treasury  in  addition  grants  a 
sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  moneys  paid  by  cities,  towns,  or 
villages. 

In  April,  1903,  a  system  of  state  text-books  was  introduced, 
copyrights  being  reserved  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
All  text-books,  except  those  for  morals,  Japanese  history  and 
geography,  and  Japanese  readers,  may  be  selected  by  the  local 
governor  from  among  those  which  are  copyrighted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  or  adopted  by  the  Minister  of  State 
for  Education.  The  books  excepted  are  prescribed  by  the 
government. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
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matter  of  school  efiuipment,  and  strict  laws  established  as  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  school  grounds,  school  buildings, 
open-air  gymnasiums,  furnishing  of  dormitories,  distance  of 
school  buildings  fnjin  factories  or  unhealthy  ground,  size  of 
classrooms,  etc. 

The  great  demand  pjr  trained  teachers  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1902  of  professional  teachers’  training  institutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  University,  by  which  teachers  for 
middle  and  normal  schools  should  be  trained  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  The  course  of  study  e.xtends  over  two  years  and 
is  divided  into  live  distinct  classes.  Five  of  these  institutes 
are  in  operation  and  the  first  class  was  graduated  in  1904. 

A  great  advance  has  l)een  made  since  1900  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  higher  schools  including  both  those  fitting  for  col¬ 
legiate  courses  and  universities,  but  more  particularly  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools  leading  to  technical  and  commercial  industries 
and  agriculture.  The  traditional  sentiment  of  the  Japanese 
people  formerly  led  young  men  to  proceed  to  the  university 
after  finishing  their  course  at  the  Middle  school.  The  tre- 
meiiflous  impulse  given  to  industrial  education  after  the  Japan- 
China  war  has  led  the  government  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  of  various  groups,  and  a  strong  tendency 
is  now  discernible  among  the  young  men  to  attend  these 
schools. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  the  Imperial  University  at  Kyoto  are  most  conspicuous,  and 
at  present  it  consists  of  a  University  Hall  for  original  research 
and  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  science,  and  engineering. 

The  establishment  of  the  Kyoto  Higher  Technical  School 
in  1902  as  a  school  of  industrial  fine  arts,  was  designed  to  in¬ 
troduce  improvements  into  art  industries  and  to  place  Japan  in 
the  fewefront  of  artistic  nations.  An  important  commission 
was  appointed  in  1902  under  the  title  of  the  National  Language 
Investigation  Committee.'  One  of  the  important  functions  of 
this  committee  is  to  examine  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
Kana  and  the  Roman  characters  if  phonograms  are  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ideographs.  In  addition,  the  committee  is  dele- 
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gated  to  recommend  a  simplification  of  the  present  style  of 
writing  and  of  the  Kana  orthography. 

Another  important  committee  on  the  history  of  Japan,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Tokyo,  has  nearly 
completed  its  work,  and  the  materials  gathered  are  now  being 
published  under  the  name  of  “  Japanese  historical  materials  ” 
and  “  Old  Japanese  documents.”  The  total  number  of  an¬ 
cient  documents  compiled  by  the  committee  numbers  more  than 
100,000. 

TENDENCIES 

I'lven  so  cursory  a  presentation  of  foreign  educational 
features  as  is  contained  in  this  pajier  must  impress  the  reader 
with  the  thought  that  education  on  the  continent  is  becoming 
intensely  practical.  Almost  every  innovation  or  change  of 
jiolicy,  in  whatever  country,  has  for  its  object  the  more  thoro 
training  of  the  youth  for  his  future  trade  or  occupation.  The 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  training  of  the  many  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  few,  or  between  industrial  training  and  cultural  train¬ 
ing,  is  becoming  more  and  more  distinct,  and  what  Belgium 
has  long  taken  as  the  dictum  of  its  own  educational  policy,  may 
with  equal  correctness  be  applied  to  Europe  in  general. — Vccole 
pour  la  zne. 

The  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
century  has  shown  it  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  peculiarly 
responsive  to  public  demand.  Its  close  relation  and  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  people  preclude  its  taking  any  other  form.  It  is 
not  a  thing  apart  from  the  public  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
as  in  tlie  day  of  Egyptian  priesthood,  but  rather  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
Given,  then,  the  trend  of  the  development  of  this  country,  and 
there  follows  as  its  corollary  the  tendency  of  its  education. 
The  20th  century  will  lie  the  scene  of  a  struggle  for  commercial 
and  industrial  supremacy.  The  United  States  has  entered 
this  world  conflict  with  all  its  energy,  and  the  successes  it  has 
already  gained  have  startled  its  competitors.  The  kind  of 
education,  therefore,  of  value  to  these  changed  conditions,  and 
best  likely  to  train  our  citizens  for  their  future  work,  will  be 
the  kind  of  education  to  which  our  schools  will  perforce  adapt 
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themselves.  These  modifications  fall  naturally  into  three  di¬ 
visions  :  education  for  commerce,  education  for  trades  and 
other  industries,  and  education  for  agriculture.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  must  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  adapt  sufficient 
training  in  these  lines  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  not 
destroy  at  the  same  time  the  balance  which  has  been  maintained 
in  our  curriculums  with  the  more  clearly  cultural  subjects,  the 
broad  and  liberal  training  in  which  has  been  the  source  of  our 
past  strength  and  present  power.  This  must  not  be  sacrificed 
in  the  adjustment  which  must  inevitably  come,  for  to  do  so 
would  be  to  remove  the  corner  stone  of  the  edifice. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


II 


ECONOMY  IN  EDUCATION 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  November,  1891  (p.  384), 
“  the  most  important  educational  problem  in  America  ”  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  Eliot  is  stated  by  the  editor  to  be  “  the  short¬ 
ening  or  enriching  of  the  grammar-school  curriculum,  and  the 
consequent  shortening  of  the  time  required  to  fit  for  college.” 
The  same  year  the  writer,  then  principal  of  a  high  and  gram¬ 
mar  school  near  Boston,  heard  the  vigorous  attack  of  Harvard’s 
president  upon  the  work  of  the  grammar  school.  In  1902  the 
writer,  for  the  past  decade  a  high-school  teacher  in  Brooklyn, 
heard  Columbia’s  president,  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  speak  against  the  waste 
which  characterizes  the  grammar-school  system,  and  on  Febru¬ 
ary  II,  1905,  the  Schoolmasters’  .Association  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity  discussed  a  vigorous  address  by  Henry  P.  Warren, 
principal  of  Albany  Academy,  on  the  topic :  “  The  Grammar 
School — Is  It  Needed?  ”  Mr.  Warren  said :  “  I  have  thought 
for  years  that  the  Grammar  School  is  obsolete,  and  I  think  it 
is  now  time  to  say  so.” 

This  attitude  of  mind  shared  for  so  long  a  period  by  our  most 
distinguished  educators,  both  in  the  college  and  in  the  academy, 
is  by  no  means  universal,  but  illustrates  the  general  demand 
for  greater  efficiency  in  our  educational  development,  or  a  short¬ 
ening  of  the  period  of  preparation  for  life.  The  same  tendency 
was  shown  in  the  battle  of  the  giants  at  the  Boston  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.,  when  Columbia  stood  for  a  two-year  college 
course  preliminary  to  the  bachelor’s  degree,  for  which  Prince¬ 
ton’s  dean  demanded  the  traditional  four  years,  while  Harvard 
and  Chicago  Universities  were  ready,  through  their  presidents, 
to  compromise  on  a  three-year  course.  The  business  world  has 
l)ecome  sarcastic,  and  it  is  impatient  for  larger  results  from  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  securing  an  edu- 
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cation.  In  New  York  City  certain  papers  teem  with  criticisms 
of  tlie  [)ul)lic-scluK)]  system  all  alonjj^  the  line,  and  experts  are 
periodically  hgurinj^  on  what  might  he  dispensed  with,  or  re¬ 
duced,  in  order  to  i^ave  either  money  or  time.  Over  twenty 
million  dollars  a  year  is  the  educational  budget  of  this  one  city, 
and  a  constant  ])ressure  for  increase  is  resisted  by  politicians  for 
varying  reasons. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  certain  lines  in  which 
we  may  gain  either  time  or  money,  and  thus  relieve  the  strain 
by  a  real  economy  in  education.  Again,  if  we  .show  that  more 
may  he  accom])lished  in  the  same  time  by  a  different  coiirdina- 
tion  of  existing  forces,  the  same  benefit  will  he  secured.  Our 
range  will  he  limited  to  conditions  in  the  metropolis,  and  readers 
elsewhere  must  judge  how  far  their  conditions  differ  from 
the.se. 

T.  There  will  he  real  economy  in  rearranging  our  quadren¬ 
nial  courses  in  triennial  groups.  The  accompanying  chart  in¬ 
dicates  the  existing  and  the  propo.sed  groups  in  our  educational 
sy.stem.  Instead  of  five  (|uadrennial  periods,  I  propose  six  tri¬ 
ennial  periods,  effecting  a  saving  of  two  years'  time  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  ])rofessional  life.  In  the  diagram  the  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  for  deaths  from  year  to  year  between  six,  when  the  child 
enters  the  primary  school,  and  twenty-six,  when  fully  equipped 
he  may  begin  a  ])rofessional  career,  is  indicated  according  to 
scale  from  the  best  life  insurance  tables. 

.About  24  per  cent,  of  the  i)opulation  of  New  York  City  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  and  55  per  cent,  of  these 
are  enrolled  in  the  public-school  .sy.stem.  Of  those  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  onlv  4.6  ])er  cent,  are  in  high  schools,  and 
2.4  ])er  cent,  arc  in  kindergartens :  the  other  94  per  cent,  are 
in  the  great  elementary  school  system  of  eight  years,  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  graduation  from  grammar  school  being  14  years 
and  six  months.  .\i)proximately  4  i)er  cent,  of  the  vast  army 
of  half  a  million  in  the  elementary  schools  are  graduated  from 
the  grammar  schools  in  a  year,  and  two-thirds  of  these  enter  the 
high  schools.  But  statistics  show  that,  while  fully  half  of  .ill 
the  pupils  in  New  A'ork  City  high  schools  are  Enrolled  in  the 
first  vear  of  the  course,  fully  half  of  these  drop  out  before  the 
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of  normal  age  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  as  stated  by  the  city  superintendent  in  his  latest  annual  re¬ 
port.  The  possible  effects  of  the  proposed  system  upon  the  forty  per  cent,  of  children  who  are  above  normal  age 
in  the  six  vears  naturally  devoted  to  elementary  education  are  not  indicated  in  the  chart  or  discussed  in  this 
article.  The  evils  in  this  high  percentage  of  backward  pupils  demand  most  careful  consideration. 
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end  of  this  first  year,  and  fewer  than  one  in  eight  of  those 
who  enter  the  high  school  are  ever  graduated. 

The  space  in  the  diagram  inclosed  between  the  vertical  age 
line  in  the  center  and  the  heavy  black  vertical  lines  substan¬ 
tially  represents  the  proportionate  number  of  pupils  in  the 
various  years  and  courses.  The  space  between  the  line  indi¬ 
cating  decease  and  the  heavy  black  lines  comprises,  under  the 
1 8-year  line,  that  proportion  of  24  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  who  are  in  private  schools,  are  ill,  or  truants,  or  who  have 
already  entered  business  life.  Of  course  many  enter  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  who  nev'er  pass  through  the  public 
high  schools,  but  it  is  of  the  education  given  through  taxation 
that  we  treat. 

I  call  attention  to  the  possible  and  probable  changes  resulting 
from  a  more  careful  coordination  of  courses  indicated  by  the 
right  half  of  the  diagram.  At  present  no  one  of  the  great  quad¬ 
rennial  courses  is  ready  to  reduce  its  prestige  and  its  power 
by  the  loss  of  an  entire  year,  but  each  would  submit  if  all  are 
treated  alike.  I  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  within  the  power 
of  three  men — the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the 
President  of  Columbia  University,  the  richest  university  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  latest  census — to  initiate  a 
movement  to  bring  this  about  with  all  its  incalculable  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  introduction  of  what  is  sometimes  called  “  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  school  ”  will  work  a  revolution,  and  yet  these  schools  are  a 
natural  evolution.  We  have  just  celebrated  the  centennial  of 
the  New  York  City  scluxds.  The  century  has  shown  a  progress 
which  is  uixni  ev'ery  lip.  but  what  more  fitting  time  to  introduce 
improvements  which  will  lay  the  foundation  for  still  greater 
advancement?  The  intermediate  schools  advocated  by  Super¬ 
intendent  IVIaxwell,  and  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Nos.  24  and  62,  Manhattan,  are  the  vanguard  of  important 
changes. 

When  the  seventh-  and  eighth-year  pupils  are  placed  under 
departmental  teaching  in  separate  buildings,  the  first  year  of 
high  school  will  soon  he  added  to  their  course,  making  an  inter- 
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mediate  course  of  three  years.  This  will  relieve  the  high 
schools  and  save  the  immense  expense  of  more  high-school 
buildings.  The  first  year  of  high  school  is  preparatory  to 
selection  of  the  regular  courses,  and  may  as  well  and  better  be 
taken  with  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school. 

The  successive  steps  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  Seventh  and  eighth  years  organized  in  separate  buildings 
under  departmental  teachers. 

2.  Fourth  year  of  primary  school  grouped  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  elementary  school. 

3.  First  high-school  year  attached  to  the  sev^enth  and  eighth 
years,  making  a  third  triennial  course. 

4.  The  upper  three  years  of  the  present  high-school  course 
will  then  form  the  regular  high-school  course. 

5.  Much  of  the  freshman  college  work  will  soon  be  done  in 
the  high  school. 

6.  The  college  course  will  be  reduced  to  three  years. 

7.  Thus  there  will  be  five  periods  of  three  years  each  instead 
of  four  periods  of  four  years  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  professional  school,  making  a  saving  of  one  year,  which 
may  be  better  spent  in  the  professional  school  or  in  business. 

The  name  “  intermediate  school  ”  may  better  be  used,  as  at 
present  in  many  places,  to  mark  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the 
elementary  school,  to  which  may  be  added  the  fourth  primary 
year,  as  in  the  diagram  on  the  right.  The  name  grammar 
school  may  tlien  be  extended  to  include  the  pre-academic  year 
now  attached  to  the  high-school  course.  In  this  way  also,  the 
prejudices  of  grammar-school  principals  against  the  proposed 
change  may  be  allayed.  An  official  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  December  26,  1904, 
declared ;  “  Some  of  the  principals  are  anxious  that  we  should 
not  form  intermediate  schools.  The  intermediate  schools  would 
take  the  small  upper  grades  from  all  the  surrounding  schools. 
These  upper  grades  fretpiently  do  not  half  fill  their  classrooms, 
so  great  gain  could  be  had  from  consolidating  them  in  central 
schools,  where  the  vacancies  in  their  ranks  could  be  filled  in. 
Some  of  these  principals  are  anxious  to  retain  their  priv'ilege 
of  strutting  out  before  the  parents  of  their  pupils  at  commence- 
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ment.  While  1  was  in  court  the  other  clay,  I  was  approached 
by  one  of  the  chief  Democratic  politicians  of  this  city,  who 
asked  me,  on  l)ehalf  of  a  principal  in  The  Bronx,  to  use  my  in¬ 
fluence  against  the  plan.  I  ste])ped  out  in  the  lobby,  and  there 
David  B.  Hill  buttonholed  me  with  the  same  proposition.” 

Departmental  teaching  has  already  been  introduced  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  more  than  130  grammar  schools 
in  New  York  City,  with  generally  acknowledged  success;  and  if, 
instead  of  losing  their  graduates,  many  of  the  principals  may 
keep  them  under  their  care  a  year  longer  the  present  objections 
will  largely  disapijear. 

The  e.xtension  of  the  pre-academic  school  idea  broached  by 
Superintendent  Maxwell  at  St.  Ijouis,  in  1904,  will  bring  most 
important  results : 

1.  It  will  halt  for  a  time  the  erection  of  more  high-sch(X)l 
buildings,  which  entail  enormous  expense  in  comparison  with 
buildings  for  elementary  schcx)ls.  As  Dr.  Draper  says,  the 
next  five  high-school  buildings  in  New  York  City  are  to  cost 
over  three  million  dollars. 

2.  Many  hoys  and  girls  who  now  leave  school  at  fourteen 
will  continue  another  year  to  the  normal  limit  of  compulsory 
education. 

3.  d'he  masses  will  get  a  share  of  the  advantages  of  depart¬ 
mental  teaching  thruout  the  iire-acadcmic  course,  which  will 
become  their  college. 

4.  riie  etifect  on  the  teaching  force  will  he  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  to  study  for  i)roinotion  to  he  princi])als  and  teachers  in  the 
pre-academic  scho(ds. 

5.  More  pupils  in  the  high  schools  will  complete  their  course 
than  at  ])resent. 

6.  More  students  will  he  attracted  to  college  than  at  present. 

7.  More  time  will  he  secured  for  business  or  for  professional 
training. 

8.  The  normal  child  who  leaves  the  kindergarten  at  six  can 
be  graduated  from  college  and  begin  life  at  twenty-one. 

Notice  in  the  diagram  that  between  the  years  six  and  nine 
about  the  .same  number,  over  eighty  thousand  children,  are  in 
each  year  of  the  elementary  school.  Contrast  with  this  nearly 
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vertical  line  the  way  in  which  this  line  becomes  almost  hori¬ 
zontal  between  the  years  eleven  and  fourteen.  By  adding  one 
year  to  the  elementary  system,  as  in  Boston  and  other  cities, 
this  line  will  gradually  rise  and  indicate  the  increased  value  and 
popularity  of  this  turning  period  in  a  liberal  education.  That 
ninth  year  will  start  many  a  youth  along  the  line  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  who  now  is  crushed  out  of  a  high-schcKil  course. 

Only  a  small  percentage  ever  start  on  the  third  pericxl  of  four 
years  provided  for  school  life,  and  of  these,  in  e.xisting  condi¬ 
tions.  a  tremendously  di.sproportionate  numlxr  drop  out  in  the 
very  first  year.  .About  half  the  high-school  ])opulation  in  .\ew 
York  City  are  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  and  half  of  these 
drop  out  before  the  end  of  this  first  year.  It  may  be  they  are 
l)etter  off  than  those  who  never  enter  high  scIkk)!,  but  they 
would  be  still  better  off  if  this  one  year  could  be  taken  with 
what  preceded,  instead  of  being  .so  sharply  differentiated  from 
the  grammar  school.  The  changes  from  the  grammar-school 
system  of  one  teacher  in  all  subjects  to  the  high-school  system 
of  one  teacher  in  each,  from  women  teachers  to  men  teachers, 
and  the  grading  u])  of  weaker  grammar  schools  to  high-school 
standards,  many  ]ni])ils  are  unable  to  bridge,  and  in  certain 
high  schools  the  almost  inevitable  result  is  a  “  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.” 

Again,  tho.se  pupils  who  survive  the  transition  ])eriod  be¬ 
tween  the  grammar  .school  and  the  high  school  often  find  them¬ 
selves  able  to  enter  college  before  the  completion  of  the  four 
years’  high-school  course.  The  waste  of  time  for  the  brighter 
pupils,  while  waiting  for  the  next  college  year  to  begin  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  if  they  have  been  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
February,  or  been  sufficiently  j)repared  to  pass  the  college 
entrance  examinations  then,  is  in  many  cases  an  im])ortant  con¬ 
sideration. 

That  this  |K)int  is  not  unimportant  may  be  shown  by  illustra¬ 
tions  from  a  single  high  school  in  Brooklyn.  T.ast  year  nine¬ 
teen  boys  from  one  room,  who  had  not  taken  the  last  half-year’s 
work  of  the  high-school  course  at  all.  passed  the  examinations 
and  entered  college  without  condition.  One  young  man  did  the 
‘^ame  thing  from  the  third-year  class.  The  year  before  a  young 
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man  from  the  third  year  entered  Harvard  triumphantly,  and  is 
to  complete  the  college  course  in  three  years.  With  some  study 
in  summer  vacation,  graduates  from  this  school  have  entered 
sophomore  year  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  other  leading  col¬ 
leges.  One  lad  last  year  was  encouraged  by  a  college  dean 
to  take  the  entrance  examinations,  even  though  just  complet¬ 
ing  his  second  high-school  year,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
teachers  from  making  the  attempt.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
many  specific  instances  of  waste  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  high- 
school  course,  avoided  either  by  letting  the  high-school  diploma 
go,  or  by  studying  for  advanced  credit  at  college  entrance.  In 
the  school  referred  to  the  class  to  graduate  in  January,  1905, 
was  reduced  by  this  situation  to  eleven  members,  while  there 
were  350  first-term  pupils. 

A  practical  suggestion  on  this  point  is  the  necessity  for  an 
opportunity  to  enter  college  in  February  as  well  as  in  Sep¬ 
tember.^  Why  may  not  college  entrance  examinations  be  held 
semi-annually  to  meet  the  semesters  of  the  secondary  schools, 
and  why  not  give  the  January  graduates  the  same  opportunities 
to  improve  their  time  that  have  always  been  accorded  to  those 
who  graduate  in  June?  Michigan  University  has  long  admitted 
students  twice  a  year,  and  Chicago  University  admits  them 
four  times  a  year.  Columbia,  among  the  universities  of  the 
East,  is  taking  advanced  ground  in  this  direction  and  making 
it  easy  for  those  who  enter  in  February  to  get  full  credit  for 
their  time.  Why  should  not  every  college  follow  this  example, 
and  why  should  not  either  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  provide  at  least 
twice  a  year  for  the  certification  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools 
as  prepared  to  enter  upon  advanced  courses  without  delay? 

\  further  suggestion  which,  if  acted  upon  by  college  boards, 
and  especially  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  New  York 
City,  would  furnish  a  powerful  stimulus  toour  city  high  schools, 
is  that  preliminary  examinations  in  English  should  be  held 
twice  a  year  for  all  students  who  have  completed  the  third  year. 
The  discrimination  against  this  subject  of  English  by  refusing 

’  [Such  an  arrangement  will  go  into  operation  at  Columbia  College  in  Februarj’, 
1906. — Editor.] 
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a  preliminary  examination  is  responsible  for  considerable  waste 
in  the  last  half  of  the  high-school  course.  No  substantial  reason 
has  been  given  for  this  singular  exception. 

We  have  thus  advocated  the  division  of  the  period  between  the 
kindergarten  and  the  professional  school  into  triennial  instead 
of  quadrennial  sections,  b'ive  sections  of  three  years  each  will, 
we  believe,  help  the  cause  of  popular  education  more  than  four 
sections  of  four  years  each.  The  work  which  is  now  done  in 
sixteen  years  can  be  done,  and  done  better,  in  fifteen  years. 
This  is  no  more  paradoxical  than  the  statement  that  a  scholar 
can  learn  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  more 
quickly,  and  better,  than  he  can  learn  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese.  What !  five  languages  learned  more  quickly 
and  better  than  four  of  the  same?  True,  provided  Latin  is 
thoroly  studied  first.  So,  a  better  division  of  courses  and 
methods  will  save,  in  the  long  run,  an  entire  year  either  for  pro¬ 
fessional  study  or  for  a  business.career. 

But  how  shall  this  saving  be  accomplished?  Simply  by 
rapidly  extending  the  system  of  so-called  “  Intermediate 
Schools  ”  which  the  Board  of  Education  is  inaugurating  by 
setting  apart  Nos.  24  and  62,  in  Manhattan,  for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  districts  in  which  these 
two  schools  are  situated.  The  small  upper  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  can  well  travel  a  little  farther  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  in  centrally  located  buildings  in  each  district  of  the  entire 
metropolis,  that  the  pupils  may  secure  the  benefits  of  departmen¬ 
tal  teaching.  Then,  to  recapitulate,  the  first  year  of  our  present 
high-school  course  should  speedily  be  detached  to  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  school  to  form  a  “  pre-academic  course.” 
By  dividing  the  remaining  six  years  of  the  elementary  school 
into  equal  parts,  two  more  triennial  periods  will  result.  The 
remaining  three  years  of  the  high-school  course  will  make  the 
fourth  triennial  section  of  school  education.  Under  this  distri¬ 
bution  those  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  at  all  do  so  with 
a  preliminary  knowledge  of  what  it  means,  and  are  much  more 
likely  to  remain  thru  the  course,  even  if  they  do  not  proceed 
to  college.  If  the  system  of  semi-annual  entrance  examina¬ 
tions,  both  preliminary  and  final  in  all  subjects,  is  generally  in- 
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troduced,  as  suggested,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  much 
freshman  work  may  be  done  in  tbe  last  bigh-school  year.  In 
other  words,  those  who  are  graduated  from  the  high  school  may 
enter  college  as  sophomores.  The  college  course  may  then  be 
completed  in  three  years. 

II.  There  is  another  important  direction  in  which  both  time 
and  money  may  be  saved,  and  thus  economy  in  education  be 
secured.  It  is  by  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  individual 
programs  for  every  ])upil  with  promotion  by  subjects  instead 
of  by  general  averages. 

It  will  astonish  many  to  know  that  thousands  of  pupils  in 
our  high  schools  take  subjects  over  in  which  they  have  already 
passed.  'I'he  rule  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  leaves  in 
the  same  grade  or  term  all  pupils  of  the  first  year  who  fail  in 
ten  periods  of  work  out  of  twenty  in  the  weekly  program,  and, 
in  the  other  three  years  of  the  high-school  course,  failure  in  nine 
periods  of  twenty  to  twenty-three  per  week  will  class  any 
pupil  as  “  left  back.”  'I'herefore  it  constantly  occurs  that 
pupils  who  have  been  promoted  in  two  or  three  subjects,  but  fail 
in  two  others,  which  aggregate  nine  or  ten  periods  a  week, 
are  obliged  to  go  over  again,  not  only  the  subjects  in  which  they 
have  failed,  but  also  those  in  which  they  have  already  passed. 

This  is  an  enormous  waste  of  energy  for  teacher  and  jmpil 
alike.  Suppose  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  jnipils  in  a  teacher’s 
classes  are  taking  the  term’s  work  a  second  time,  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  these  have  passed  in  that  teacher’s  particular  subject, 
but  have  failed  in  two  others.  For  five  months  these  pupils  are 
reviewing,  with  a  keen  sense  of  injustice,  work  upon  which 
they  have  already  been  ])romoted.  The  teacher  is  unable  to 
vary  the  subject-matter  as  much  as  he  would  like  for  these  pupils 
because  to  others  in  the  class  the  work  is  entirely  new.  I’^nless 
he  has  peculiar  ])owers  of  interest,  or  is  a  remarkable  discipli¬ 
narian.  some  of  these  repeaters  will  become  indifferent  and  dis¬ 
couraged.  .‘\t  times  a  pupil  will  do  pof)rly  in  a  subject  already 
passed:  often  he  droi)s  cnit  of  school  entirely. 

Of  the  IQ.  105  pupils  in  Greater  New  York  ])ublic  high  schools 
in  November.  1004,  or  the  central  month  of  the  latest  sem¬ 
ester.  the  number  enrollecl  in  each  term  of  the  course  and  the 
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percentage  this  bears  to  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  are 


as  follow : 

Year 

Term 

Number  of  pupiI^> 

percentage  of  all 

First 

First 

5970 

3I.I 

Second 

3737 

19.5 

Second 

First 

3270 

17.0 

Second 

1959 

10.2 

Third 

First 

1636 

8.5 

Second 

1136 

5-9 

Fourth 

First 

957 

5.0 

Second 

530 

2.8 

19195 

100.0 

A  study  of  these  figures  will  reveal  these  facts: 

1.  More  than  50  ])er  cent,  of  all  public  high-school  pupils 
in  Greater  New  York  are  in  the  first  year  of  their  course. 

2.  More  than  75  per  cent,  of  all  are  in  the  first  two  years. 

3.  More  than  92  per  cent,  of  all  are  in  the  first  three  years. 

4.  Less  than  3  per  cent,  are  in  the  graduating  class. 

5.  Approximately,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  year  is  50 
per  cent,  of  that  in  the  next  preceding  year. 

Now  this  frightful  mortality  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  promote  by  subjects,  as  we  ought  to  do. 
On  this  point  we  are  not  progressive.  The  machinery  of  the 
program  in  these  great  city  schools,  with  from  1000  to  3000 
pupils,  overwhelms  the  individual  pupil.  This  is  the  very  stock 
in  trade  of  many  of  our  private  schools.  The  late  lamented  Dr. 
Caskie  Harrison,  princii)al  of  the  BrcxDklyn  Latin  School, 
hurled  his  invectives  in  that  magnificent  Oxonian  Latin  style 
of  his  against  this  grinding  uniformity  of  the  public-school 
system.  Hundreds  of  excellent  pupils  leave  our  high  schools 
and  go  to  private  .schools  on  this  account,  and  it  is  only  the  fact 
that  we  have  too  few  high-school  buildings  to  house  our  pupils 
which  partially  hides  for  the  present  this  hideous  deformity  of 
our  system.  Yet  is  it  right  that  we  as  teachers  should  blind  our 
eyes  and  harden  our  hearts  to  these  scenes  of  ])edagogical 
horror?  The  poor  cannot  leave  for  some  first-class  private 
school  where  attention  is  paid  to  individual  need.  They  must 
either  go  thru  the  grind  of  repetition  or  drop  out  entirely. 
Too  many  do  the  latter;  hence  our  small  proportion  of  gradua¬ 
tion,  compared  with  that  of  high  schools  in  country  towns. 
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In  the  February  discussion  by  the  Schoolmasters’  Association 
of  Mr.  Warren’s  indictment  of  the  grammar-school  system,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  the  writer,  extending  the  field 
of  criticism,  made  the  following  declaration;  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  pedagogically  immoral 
to  oblige  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  take  over  again  a  term’s  work  in  a 
subject  in  which  he  or  she  has  already  clearly  passed,  as  it  is 
pedagogically  immoral  to  permit  a  pupil  to  go  on  without  re¬ 
view  in  a  subject  in  which  he  has  failed.  This  utterance  raised 
a  storm  of  questioning,  and  resulted  in  written  statements  dis¬ 
tinctly  requested  for  publication. 

We  quote  from  a  personal  letter  of  recent  date  written  by 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison,  principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High 
School.  Dr.  Gunnison  says : 

“  In  regard  to  your  statement  made  in  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Warren’s  paper,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  absolutely  in 
sympathy  with  your  remarks.  My  own  experience  in  the 
matter  has  been  such  as  to  lead  me  not  to  believe  but  know, 
that  the  promotion  of  pupils  by  subjects,  rather  than  by  aver¬ 
ages,  is  a  method  employed  in  every  reputable  high  school  that 
I  know  of  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  perfectly 
feasible  in  the  city  schools.  I  commenced  this  method  with 
fear  and  trembling  when  our  school  was  very  small.  I  always 
said  that  probably  I  might  have  to  abandon  the  method  after 
my  school  got  larger,  but  as  it  grew,  and  grew  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions, — that  is  to  say,  at  one  time  the  whole 
school  would  be  on  part-time  classes,  and  tremendously  over¬ 
crowded, — and  yet  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  were 
not  able  to  say  that  not  a  pupil  in  the  school  was  taking  work 
over  again  that  he  had  once  satisfactorily  completed.  This  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  were  we  looking  for  perfect  symmetry 
of  class  organization,  or  for  an  easy  time,  we  should  abandon 
it  immediately. 

“  It  used  to  take  us  fully  seven  or  eight  days  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  before  every  program  was  adjusted.  We  have 
gradually,  however,  by  experience  become  more  skillful  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  programs  and  in  the  division  of  work,  so 
that  now  every  program  is  adjusted  within  two  days  of  the 
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opening  of  school  if  the  pupil  is  present  and  attends  to  his  work, 
and  we  feel  that  we  have  solved  the  problem. 

“  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  to 
the  interest  of  a  pupil  in  his  work,  nothing  more  unfair  or  un- 
pedagogical,  than  to  keep  him  back  in  any  subject  in  which  he 
has  the  power  and  interest  to  go  on.  Furthermore,  it  is  fatal 
to  proper  success  of  a  pupil  in  any  subject  upon  which  later 
work  is  based, — such  as  the  languages  and  mathematics,  espe¬ 
cially, — to  promote  a  pupil  to  go  on  where  it  is  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  well  grounded  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  to  allow  him  to  go  on.  Under  the  present  rules  a  pupil 
can  be  promoted  provided  he  has  not  more  than  ten  points  of 
failure.  The  trouble  with  the  actual  working  of  this  is,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  in  some  schools  they  are  supposed  to  make  up  this 
back  work.  This  I  regard  as  absolutely  impossible  at  any 
other  period  than  in  the  summer,  where  a  pupil  may  take  a 
single  subject  and  secure  instruction  so  as  to  fit  him  to  go  on. 
To  take  a  pupil  who  has  not  done  his  work  satisfactorily  in  a 
subject,  when  he  has  his  whole  time  and  daily  instruction,  and 
expect  him  to  make  up  a  failure  of  work  in  addition  to  carrying 
the  next  term’s  regular  and  full  work,  and  without  definite  in¬ 
struction,  is  a  hopeless  procedure  in  my  opinion.  Considering 
an  average  passing  mark  as  an  easy  way  of  getting  at  those  who 
can  be  promoted,  I  think  there  should  go  with  it  a  statement 
that  nobody  much  below  this  passing  mark  should  pass  on  the 
subject.  As  far  as  determining  where  the  pupil  should  be 
graded  on  paper,  this  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  me. 
Our  course  is  satisfactorily  completed  when  we  have  finished 
3000  periods  of  prepared  work.  With  this  as  a  basis,  why 
should  we  care  where  the  pupil  is  named  to  stand  along  the 
road  ?  The  only  question  that  we  care  about  is,  how  much  satis¬ 
factory  work  has  he  done  ?  This  should  determine  his  standing. 
Of  course,  I  l)elieve  that  this  does  not  excuse  the  principal  or 
supervising  teacher  from  carefully  watching  the  pupil,  and  hav¬ 
ing  him  keep  all  his  work  up  even  as  far  as  he  can.  This  is  help¬ 
ful,  and  carries  with  it  a  class  spirit  which  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
teacher’s  work.  My  own  idea  is  that  a  person  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  straight  whose  average  is  the  passing  mark,  say  70  per 
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cent.,  who  has  no  subject  behjw  65  per  cent.  If  there  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  below  65,  this  should  stand  as  a  condition.  I  think  it  may 
be  a  question,  too,  whether  the  simple  passing  mark  on  a  single 
subject  should  allow  the  pupil  to  go  on  to  the  next  grade  with 
it.  It  might  be  much  wiser  for  him  to  drop  the  subject  for  a 
time  and  devote  extra  work  to  the  subjects  in  which  he  had 
failed,  and  thus  keep  abreast  of  his  work.  If,  however,  he 
passed  it  really  satisfactorily,  as  perhaps  represented  by  75  per 
cent.,  I  think  then  there  should  be  no  cpiestion  but  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  go  right  on  with  that  grade,  even  if  he 
should  be  promoted  on  it  every  tenn. 

“  These  are  about  my  points.  W'e  have  worked  on  it  seri¬ 
ously  for  eight  years.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  teacher  in  the 
school  who  would  think  it  was  wise  to  go  back  to  a  general 
average  scheme.” 

Mr.  V'^irgil  I’rettyman,  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
and  president  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York 
and  Vicinity,  writes  under  date  of  February  15,  1905:  “You 
may  use  my  name  to  any  extent  you  wish  in  support  of  the 
scheme  of  individual  programs  and  promotion  by  subjects.  I 
believe  in  it  so  thoroly  that  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  other 
scheme  as  ix)ssible.” 

A  conservative  view  worthy  of  careful  consideration  is  that 
of  Dr.  John  (i.  Wight,  principal  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School, 
with  over  3000  pui)ils.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  interest  of 
his  girls  in  their  work,  must  weigh  the  [xiints  in  opposition  he 
suggests.  Dr.  Wight  writes: 

“  That  ‘  in  time  it  will  l)e  regarded  as  pedagogically  wrong 
to  oblige  a  pupil  to  repeat  a  subject  in  which  promotion  had 
been  clearly  attained  ’  is  your  proposition. 

“  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  ‘  clearly  attained  ’  and 
‘  merely  s(pieezed  thru.’  It  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  un¬ 
worthy  of  consideration  that  a  pupil  passes  in  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  with  95  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  fails  in  all  others. 
In  such  a  case  I  would  not  j)nanote  the  pupil  in  that  one  subject 
and  demote  him  in  the  otliers.  I  wouhl  demote  him  alto¬ 
gether,  but  for  a  part  of  the  term  at  least  allow  him  to  discard 
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the  ‘  passed  ’  subject,  to  give  more  complete  attention  to  those 
subjects  in  which  lie  is  weak. 

“  In  such  wisdom  as  we  possess  we  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
between  promotion  and  demotion.  A  certain  number  of  hours 
of  failure  keeps  back  one  pupil,  while  another  whose  hours  of 
failure  fall  below  the  arbitrary  line,  but  are  close  to  it,  is  pro¬ 
moted,  heavily  loaded  with  conditions.  The  practice  of  pro¬ 
moting  in  such  cases  is  bad  enough,  for  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases  the  pupil  will  fail  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
term  in  cpiestion,  a  condition  of  things  by  no  means  ideal.” 

There  are  other  principals  in  this  city  who  sometimes  have 
“  hundreds  ”  on  special  programs,  but,  as  one  expressed  it, 

“  There  are  enough  cases  from  outside  to  take  all  the  time  to 
lie  spared  for  this  making  of  programs.”  If,  however,  the 
extra  time  recpiired  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  getting 
every  youth  at  work  just  where  he  belongs  in  each  subject  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness,,  to  the  progress,  and  even  to  the 
continuance  in  the  schcxil  of  somebexly’s  son  or  daughter,  that 
work  richly  repays.  Several  years  ago  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  stated  that  all  pupils 
there  were  promoted  on  subjects,  but  each  was  rerpiired  to  sit 
with  the  section  .studying  the  lowest  term’s  work  in  any  subject 
involved  in  his  program.  This  simple  device,  he  asserted,  was 
sufficient  pressure  upon  the  pupil  to  bring  up  his  lowest  subject 
to  the  .standard  in  order  that  he  might  be  advanced  a  grade. 
The  sclux)l  referred  to  had  i  too  pupils  and  35  teachers. 

Sujierintendent  Maxwell  has  given  great  im])etus  to  our  high- 
school  development  by  i)rinting  in  his  annual  reports,  side  by 
side,  the  ])roportionate  number  of  pupils  in  each  high  school 
who  have  passed  or  failed  in  each  subject.  Pressure  is  thus 
brrnight  on  the  teacher  to  prepare  his  pupils  as  well  as  possible. 
If  a  pupil  is  sure  to  fail  it  is  not  desired  that  he  take  the  exam¬ 
ination,  for  it  would  lower  the  rating  of  the  .school,  .\nyone 
can  study  out  for  himself  in  these  reports  the  standing  of  any 
department  in  any  school  in  the  city. 

We  only  refer  to  these  reports,  but  call  attention  to  this  fact. 
The  interests  of  the  head  of  department  are  not  apparently 
identical  with  the  interests  of  the  parent.  The  former  wishes 
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to  keep  from  the  test  those  pupils  who  may  discredit  his  teach¬ 
ing  or  his  administration;  the  parent  wishes  the  child  to  ad¬ 
vance  il  he  can  pass  the  examination. 

To  test  the  advantage  of  promotion  by  subjects,  wdthout 
repeating  any  work  which  has  been  satisfactorily  done,  we  also 
have  made  some  percentages.  The  month  of  Novemher,  1904. 
the  center  of  the  latest  half-year  term,  has  an  advantage  over 
conditions  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  term.  If  we  find  the 
percentage  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  eighth,  or  last  term 
of  the  course,  in  any  school,  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  first 
term,  objections  like  these  will  be  raised :  This  was  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  term  with  its  fewer  graduates.  Many  enter  the  first 
term  simply  to  say  they  reached  the  high  school  and  then  will¬ 
ingly  drop  out.  To  efiualize  such  items  we  have  added  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  terms,  and  also 
those  in  the  first  and  second,  and  made  the  ratios  between  full 


years.  For  the  twelve  leading  high  schools  in  Greater  New 
York  which  have  a  four-year  course  in  full  operation,  the  re- 


suits  follow : 

High  Schools 

Total 

number 

Pupils 
in  4th 

Percentages  of  4th-yeai 

'  pupils 

pupils 

year 

1 0  xst  year 

1 0  20  year  i 

0  3d  year 

Erasmus  Hall . 

.  1460 

267 

48.5 

70.8 

100.4 

Girls’  . . 

.  2099 

218 

24.4 

35-3 

58.6 

Bryant  . . 

369 

37 

20.0 

45  I 

56.9 

Morris . . 

.  2023 

185 

19.7 

33-3 

53<> 

Wadleigh . 

2654 

257 

19.2 

35.8 

75-4 

De  Witt  Clinton . 

.  1824 

119 

15.6 

19.4 

36.0 

Eastern  District.  ... 

.  640 

53 

14.8 

44.2 

49  I 

Manual  Training  . . . . 

.  1129 

77 

1 1.8 

26.8 

67.5 

Boys’ . 

1182 

69 

II. 7 

21.3 

34-7 

Curtis . 

•  536 

34 

II. 5 

28.3 

40.0 

H.  S.  of  Commerce... 

•  1344 

55 

6.2 

18.4 

56.1 

Girls’  Technical . 

1696 

21 

2.0 

4-1 

17  I 

All  twelve . 

. .  16956 

1392 

17.2 

32.1 

60.8 

The  above  twelve  leading  high  schools,  with  an  average  of 
1413  pupils  each,  of  w'hom  116  are  in  the  fourth  year,  are 
arranged  in  order  of  percentage  of  fourth-year  pupils  to  first- 
year  pupils.  They  are  all  firmly  established  in  the  educational 
w'ork  of  the  city.  In  special  cases  pressure  of  accommodations 
at  some  definite  time  may  be  responsible  for  some  of  these  re¬ 
sults.  We  call  attention  to  only  one  fact.  The  one  high  school 
which  leads  in  every  column  except  in  the  total  number  of 
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pupils,  ami  in  this  stands  above  the  average,  is  the  one  whose 
principal  is  so  thoroly  coniinitted  to  the  idea  we  advocate. 
Is  there  not  some  connection  between  adherence  to  the  principle 
that  when  a  pupil  is  promoted  in  a  subject  he  is  really  promoted 
to  go  on  with  it  and  the  fact  that  Erasmus  Hall  high  school 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  advanced  students  than  any  other  in 
the  city?  This  is  only  one  test  to  apply,  but  it  is  a  good  test. 
A  good  school  keeps  its  pupils,  and  in  it  the  pupils  steadily  ad¬ 
vance. 

Will  anyone  tell  why  in  some  schools  it  is  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  pupil  to  improve  in  his  marks?  It  is  the  usual  ex¬ 
perience  that  with  harder  work  in  higher  classes  pupils  receive 
lower  marks.  It  is  .seldom  in  New  York  City  that  a  pupil  can 
l^e  found  who  has  steadily  gained  in  general  average  scholar¬ 
ship  for  one  year,  over  that  of  the  year  before.  The  “  Lin¬ 
coln  Improvement  Prizes,”  offered  for  several  years  past,  have 
tested  this  thoroly.  Last  term  a  prize  of  five  dollars  was 
given  for  only  four  credits  of  improvement;  this  term  no  one 
in  the  city  receives  a  prize,  simply  because  no  pupil  has  sent  in  a 
record  which  showed  steady  improvement  in  the  marks  for  one 
year  over  the  previous  term.  Sixty-eight  of  these  five-dollar 
prizes  have  been  paid  in  nine  schools,  and  the  notice  of  their 
offer  was  sent  this  time  to  eighteen  newspapers  with  the  above 
result. 

Our  contention  is  that  a  large  reason  for  apathy  and  i>er- 
functory  work  in  high  schools  is  the  evil  under  discussion. 
Much  of  the  time  of  students  is  occupied  in  threshing  out  old 
straw'.  The  practice  of  marking  closely  to  make  pupils  work 
thru  fear  they  will  fail  of  promotion,  with  all  the  direful 
consequences  of  such  failure  before  them,  tends  to  discourage 
interest  in  studies,  and  to  lower  scholastic  standards.  What 
impulse  to  athletics  a  little  success  or  recopiition  gives!  Put 
are  records  disregarded  there?  Is  a  lad’s  record  in  sprinting 
obliterated  because  he  is  poor  at  throwing  the  discus?  In  ath¬ 
letics  any  gain  he  makes  he  holds  as  a  mark  to  improve  iqx^n. 
It  makes  one  heartsick  to  see  so  many  valuable  possibilities  in 
youth  undeveloped  or  sacrificed  to  custom.  In  some  schools  a 
first  assistant  who  has  s])ecial  force  or  adroitness  practically 
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determines  the  fate  of  many  pupils  far  beyond  his  own  depart¬ 
ment.  Disregarding-  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  blinded  by 
zeal  for  his  own  work,  he  may  resort  to  methods  which  both 
reduce  his  own  classes  to  comfortable  dimensions,  and  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  school.  The  truth  is  vastly 
otherwise.  The  genuine  teacher  saves  instead  of  destroys ;  he 
attracts  instead  of  repels;  he  arouses  interest  in  his  subject  and 
success  in  its  pursuit;  he  encroaches  on  no  other  department, 
on  the  rights  of  neither  student  nor  teacher.  Such  a  teacher 
glories  in  the  percentage  of  his  pupils  who  attain  promotion  and 
not  in  the  number  he  has  caused  to  fail. 

In  private  schools  a  teacher  is  often  judged  by  his  ability  to 
equip  a  pupil  to  pass  an  examination;  in  public  schools  a  teacher 
wJI  not  forever  escape  this  judgment.  We  serve  the  public, 
and  it  is  against  our  professional  skill  to  have  so  many  failures 
that  we  become  absolutely  callous. 

Not  one  word  have  we  said  in  favor  of  allowing  any  boy  or 
girl  to  go  on  in  a  subject  beyond  the  point  where  he  fails  to  do 
satisfactory  work.  Furthermore,  the  strongest  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear  against  freaky  dislike  of  subjects  in  which 
a  pupil  is  weak.  I'he  required  studies,  in  all  departmental 
teaching  below  the  college,  must  be  taken  first  and  taken  over 
until  they  are  satisfactorily  mastered.  The  pupil,  if  necessary, 
should  be  detached  from  his  favorite  and  successful  subject  or 
teacher  until  he  has  made  up  the  neglected  work.  But  no  life¬ 
less  teacher,  who  is  incapable  of  enkindling  a  spark  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  his  subject,  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  to  condemn  any 
number  of  pupils  to  thresh  over  again,  with  some  live  teacher, 
the  straw  from  which  he  has  already  led  them  to  remove  the 
grain.  It  is  well-nigh  an  abomination.  We  know  whereof  we 
speak  and,  if  we  chose,  could  give  instances  of  fields  of  carnage 
and  gore  on  pedagogical  battle  lines  which  would  rank  with 
Liaoyang  and  the  Shakhe  river. 

Our  subject  is  “  Economy  in  education,”  but  we  have  made 
no  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  saving  of  time  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  money.  They  are  in  truth  identical.  Time  is  money,  and 
a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earnetl.  When  we  cannot  get  more 
money  to  use  let  us  use  better  the  money  we  get.  Here  we  have 
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the  synthesis  of  our  two  main  points.  By  devoting  ourselves 
to  a  more  perfect  linking  of  shorter  courses  without  cataclysmal 
breaks,  and  by  recognizing  work  as  done  when  well  done, 
whether  it  is  in  a  particular  branch  or  is  the  complete  work  of 
a  term,  we  shall  stop  the  leaks,  avoid  the  waste,  arouse  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  develop  every  department  of  educational  activity  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  life  of  usefulness. 
Let  us  not  rest  until  our  youth  shall  take  an  absorbing  interest 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  life,  in  brain  as  in  brawn.  The 
real  interests  of  i)arent.  i)U])il.  and  teacher  are  common  and  we 
appeal  to  those  in  authority  to  make  this  evident  by  the  way  in 
which  they  recognize  economy  in  education. 

Cn.\RLES  S.  H.\rtwell 


Krooki.yn,  N.  Y. 


Ill 


THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  in  New  York,  is  a 
pioneer  in  the  United  States.  Continental  Europe  long  since 
felt  the  need  of  trade  instruction,  and  organized  schools  (with 
varying  national  characteristics)  in  connection  with  the  general 
academic  courses.  The  United  States,  too,  appreciates  the 
value  that  this  class  of  school  would  have  in  industrial  centers, 
and  will  undoubtedly  establish  them,  little  by  little,  in  the  near 
future  as  a  part  of  public  instruction. 

The  great  demand  for  skilled  and  intelligent  workers  in  New 
York  City  has  api)ealed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  he  has  urged  the  immediate  foundation  of  trade 
instruction  for  both  sexes  as  an  integral  part  of  the  city  system  ; 
but  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  these  schools  involve  seri¬ 
ous  problems  and  difficulties,  which  have  heretofore  kept  the 
municipality  from  founding  them.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity 
for  some  amelioration  of  existing  conditions  has  led  to  the 
establishing,  as  a  private  institution,  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls. 

The  animating  principle  of  the  school  is  a  union  of  the  two 
following  ideas :  (  i )  that  the  trades  need  skilled  labor;  and  (2) 
that  the  workers  need  training  of  mind,  spirit,  and  hand  to  be 
adequately  fitted  to  do  the  required  work,  and  to  rise  to  good 
positions. 

The  advantage  <if  hand  training  as  a  part  of  the  general 
education  of  lx)th  sexes  is  recognized  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  urged  by  such  prominent  educators  as  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City; 
Charles  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge; 
John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University, 
and  Charles  Hanford  Henderson,  head  master  of  Marienfeld 
Summer  School,  Chesham,  New  Hampshire.  The  result  of 
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the  efforts  of  such  men  has  been  the  general  adoption  in  large 
sections  of  the  United  States,  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of 
the  public-school  curriculum.  Such  handwork  courses  are 
considerefl  to  be  educational  mediums  of  the  highest  order,  and 
the  nature  of  this  work  in  the  public  schools  is  now  fairly  well 
settled. 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  the  public  schools,  utilitarian  and 
industrial  education  for  both  sexes  is  provided  in  evening 
classes,  which  have  been  organized  to  supplement  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  day  classes,  in  the  aid  societies  for  the  poor,  in  re¬ 
formatories,  and  in  separate  classes  conducted  by  settlements 
and  religious  bodies.  While  all  of  these  phases  of  hand  train¬ 
ing  are  excellent,  and  have  reacted  advantageously  on  the  home 
and  on  society,  and  have  often  proved  helpful  to  the  trade 
worker,  the  real  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  education  which 
will  best  fit  an  untrained  girl  for  a  good  trade  worker  are 
scarcely  touched  in  these  schools.  Such  technical  courses,  while 
logically  de\'eloped  as  to  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  are  not  de¬ 
veloped  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  different  trades.  They 
are  also  without  that  flexibility  as  to  methods,  mechanical  de¬ 
vices,  and  artistic  changes,  which  alone  will  place  the  girl  in 
immediate  touch  with  the  workroom. 

The  problem  of  trade  instruction  in  New  York  City  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows;  (i)  We  have  thousands  of  families 
who  are  so  poor  that  the  children  must  go  to  work  the  moment 
the  compulsory  school  years  are  over  (about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age).  (2)  The  public  schools  give  these  children  an 
excellent  general  foundation  for  good  workers,  if  they  have  been 
able  to  attend  regularly.  For  varying  reasons,  such  as  their  for¬ 
eign  birth,  the  impossibility  of  much  personal  attention  in  the 
crowded  classes  of  a  great  city,  poor  conditions  of  health,  and  the 
desire  of  the  pupils  to  e.scape  the  routine  of  school,  the  greater 
number  of  children  who  go  early  into  trade  have  not  had  a  satis¬ 
factory  education  for  making  the  best  workers.  To  rise  to  im¬ 
portant  positions  in  factories,  workrooms,  or  department  stores 
will  recpiire  a  practical  combination  of  any  needed  craft  with 
the  ability  to  utilize  their  school  education  in  business  letters, 
accounts,  and  trade  transactions.  (3)  Instruction  in  the 
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various  trades,  if  it  would  be  equal  to  an  intelligent  apprentice¬ 
ship,  must  be  given  with  exact  reference  to,  and  in  accord  with, 
the  methods  and  needs  in  the  shops  and  factories.  (4)  Further¬ 
more,  the  economics  of  the  home,  as  well  as  of  life,  should  re¬ 
ceive  careful  attention  that  the  girls  shall  know  how  to  be  good 
wives  and  daughters,  and  shall  understand  the  prudent  purchase 
and  care  of  dress,  food,  furnishing,  which  knowledge  can 
be  applied  to  business  as  well  as  to  home  life.  Of  the  highest 
importance  to  these  working  girls  is  the  raising  of  their  ideals, 
that  a  better  class  of  workers  may  be  formed.  A  trade  school 
should  so  give  its  practical  work  that  a  changed  view  of  life 
and  its  industries  may  result.  It  should  gradually  develop  a 
love  for  the  simple  and  beautiful  decoration  which  dignifies  all 
handwork,  a  pride  and  joy  in  work,  an  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  each  girl’s  trade  to  her  employer’s  success,  as  well 
as  to  the  best  interests  of  her  country.  It  should  instill  continu¬ 
ally  the  imix)rtance  of  each  girl’s  life  in  upholding  social 
purity. 

-A  many-sided  problem  such  as  this — industrial,  social,  eth¬ 
ical,  and  educational — also  entailing  great  expense  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  materials  which  must  be  used,  might  well 
temporarily  daunt  a  country  already  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  yearly  in  developing  other  needed  branches  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  grave  questions  before  it,  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  began  its  work  in  November,  1902. 
It  was  the  outcome  of  a  .series  of  conferences  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  men  and  women  interested,  and  well  instructed  in 
philanthropic,  social,  and  economic  questions  in  New  York 
City.  The  need  of  the  working  girl,  as  she  affects  the  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  homes  and 
public  morals  on  the  other,  brought  to  them  the  conviction  that 
delay  in  the  matter  of  education  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
faith  of  the  conferees  was  such  that  they  decided  to  establish  the 
school  even  tho  the  dependence  for  its  support  must  be  upon 
voluntary  contributions  until  the  value  of  the  work  and  the 
practical  solution  of  the  problems  at  issue  should  be  proved,  and 
the  municipality  should  desire  to  assume  the  burden. 
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The  school  opened  three  years  ago  with  the  following  teach¬ 
ing  force:  four  heads  of  departments,  four  trade  teachers  or 
forewomen,  and  an  academic  instructor ;  two  or  three  assistants 
also  were  employed  occasionally.  At  present  there  are  five 
heads  of  departments,  four  forewomen,  five  assistants,  one  aca¬ 
demic  instructor,  one  physical-education  instructor,  and  several 
special  workers,  who  give  lessons  at  intervals  in  advanced  trade 
lines. 

At  the  beginning  there  were  twenty  children  to  register.  The 
number  now  in  the  school  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  which 
is  really  more  than  the  school  should  accommodate  with  its 
present  space.  There  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  be  admitted. 

Application  for  entrance  may  be  made  at  tbe  school  at  any 
time.  All  applicants  must  expect  to  be  self-supjwrting,  must 
be  over  fourteen  and  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  must  show 
their  record  of  the  school  attendance  required  by  law,  and  must 
bring  a  reference  from  some  reliable  person.  After  filing  her 
application  blank,  the  girl  is  put  upon  a  month’s  apprenticeship. 
If  the  test  is  successful  she  is  admitted  to  the  school. 

The  tuition  is  free,  and  in  especially  deserving  cases  financial 
aid  is  given.  As  yet  the  courses  are,  in  general,  of  but  one 
year’s  duration.  The  poverty  of  the  students  is  such  that  they 
are  forced  to  work  at  the  end  of  this  period.  The  school,  how¬ 
ever,  holds  itself  in  readiness  to  increase  the  numl)er  of  years’ 
requirement  when  it  seems  wise  to  do  so,  and  already  there  are 
a  few  second-year  students  in  each  department. 

The  work  continues  thruout  the  year,  the  piq)ils  being  re¬ 
ceived  preferably  in  July,  after  the  public  schools  have  closed 
for  the  summer  recess.  Advantage  is  thus  taken  of  slack  sea¬ 
sons  of  trade  to  train  girls,  and  busy  seasons  to  place  them. 
A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Management  attends  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  girls  in  positions,  and  records  are  kept  of  all  of 
those  who  are  at  work. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  curriculum  was  chosen  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  needs  in  New  York  City.  The  selection  of  the 
lines  of  handwork  followed  a  careful  investigation  of  the  re- 
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quirements  in  the  factories,  workrooms,  and  department  stores. 
The  object  was  to  choose  such  trades  as  employ  large  numbers 
of  women,  which  require  expert  workers,  where  training  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  where  the  salaries  are  good,  where  favorable 
conditions  prevail  in  the  workrooms,  and  where  there  is  a  chance 
for  promotion  to  better  pay.  Some  trades  employing  women 
were  rejected,  as  they  could  not  meet  the  demand  for  fair  con¬ 
ditions  for  their  workers. 

The  school  desires  not  only  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  give  a 
foundation  for  others  employing  the  same  tool,  that  a  girl  may 
shift  to  other  work  in  slack  seasons.  This  desire  for  elasticity 
led  to  the  selection  of  representative  tools  used  in  the  industries, 
as  centers  of  school  activity,  rather  than  trades.  The  greatest 
skill  was  found  to  be  in  employments  requiring  the  needle,  the 
machine  (electric  and  foot  power),  the  brush  used  in  pasting 
and  gluing,  and  the  pencil  required  for  industrial  designing. 
From  each  of  these  centers  large  numbers  of  trades  radiate. 
From  the  needle,  the  development  of  such  lines  as  neckwear, 
embroidered  articles  and  novelty  decorations,  fine  undergar¬ 
ments,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  From  the  machines  were 
the  numerous  clothing  trades,  upholstery  operating,  special 
machine  work,  such  as  buttonhole,  tucking,  shirring,  binding, 
braiding,  etnbroidery,  and  drawn  work  (in  the  last  two  of  which 
there  is  an  unlimitecl  amount  of  skill  required,  and  the  possible 
salaries  are  very  large).  From  the  paste  brush  are  developed 
many  branches,  such  as  labeling,  sample-mounting,  pocketbook 
and  cardcase  making,  library  and  desk  outfits,  blankbook  work, 
and  novelty  b  /.x  making.  I'he  pencil  is  also  the  center  of 
many  busy  trades  of  copying,  enlarging,  and  also  of  making 
original  designs.  From  these  tools  new  classes  of  work  con¬ 
stantly  arise,  and  are  immediately  developed  by  the  school  if 
the  ])rospect  seems  good  for  assisting  the  workers. 

The  policy  is  to  train  each  pupil  for  a  special  part  of  her 
trade.  W  hen  a  girl  shows  ability  she  is  advanced  without 
reference  to  her  class.  Each  trade  has  its  recognized  steps. 
The  school  aims  to  give,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  experience 
and  also  the  retiuisite  speed  in  one  step  before  the  next  is  taken. 
In  this  important  change  from  the  usual  method  in  technical 
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classes  (which  is  to  cover  an  entire  field,  giving  usually  but  one 
or  two  experiences  of  a  kind),  the  student  is  adapted  directly 
to  workroom  demands.  For  example,  in  millinery,  a  girl  who 
has  taken  a  course  merely  touching  on  each  step  in  the  making 
and  trimming  of  a  hat,  is  not  really  fitted  for  the  trade,  and 
usually  has  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
slowly  climb.  The  business  world  does  not  care  for  girls  who 
are  superficially  trained.  Elaborately  designed  and  trimmed 
hats  are  not  the  work  of  the  novice,  Workers  in  millinery 
houses  must  first  be  adequate  helpers  and  improvers  before  they 
can  be  trusted  to  copy,  trim,  or  design. 

The  school  building  was  fitted  for  its  various  purposes  as 
simply  as  good  workroom  conditions  would  allow.  It  merely^ 
reproduces  good  shop  requirements.  Electric  power  is  used  for 
the  sewing  machines  of  the  Power  Operating  Department,  and 
for  lighting.  A  lunchroom  is  in  the  basement,  and  a  general 
assembly  room  on  the  first  floor  serves  for  many  purposes,  such 
as  recitation,  recreation,  assembly,  reception,  and  gymnasium.. 
In  every  possible  way  the  expense  has  been  spared  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  might  demonstrate,  not  only  the  use  of  trade  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  its  minimum  cost. 

After  the  selection  of  the  handwork  part  of  the  curriculum 
came  the  important  question  of  the  academic  training.  A  prac¬ 
tical,  immediately  available  business  education  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  make  workwomen  of  executive  ability.  Skill  in  the 
craft  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Certain  work  ,  in  arithmetic, 
English,  history,  geography,  and  civics  has  been  planned  to  Sup¬ 
plement  the  trade  courses.  In  arithmetic  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  give  the  simple  business  methods  required  in  trade  by 
the  application  of  former  knowledge  to  direct  trade  problems, 
to  the  general  and  detailed  accounts  of  the  workroom,  and  to 
the  utilization  of  business  forms,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  and  the 
elements  of  bookkeeping. 

The  girls  who  go  into  trade  at  a  very  early  age  are  frequently 
found  to  be  defective  in  their  vocabulary,  and  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  an  orderly  or  accurate  manner.  The 
English  work  in  the  school  aims  to  give  a  working  vocabulary 
of  technical  terms,  goo<l  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  and 
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an  intelligent  use  of  business  English  in  speaking  of  trade.  It 
is  based  uixm  the  industrial  history,  literature,  and  handwork. 

The  industrial  history,  civics,  and  commercial  geography  are 
so  closely  connected  that  they  are  given  as  one  course.  They 
serve  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  trade  for  which  the  girl  is 
preparing.  The  materials  upon  which  she  works,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  growth,  and  preparation,  the  commercial  routes 
by  which  they  reach  New  York,  and  the  countries  from  which 
they  come,  are  studied  that  they  may  broaden  her  ideas  of  her 
connection  with  the  industrial  world.  In  addition,  such  sub¬ 
jects  are  discussed  as  the  duties  and  ])rivileges  of  a  good  citizen, 
the  people’s  part  in  the  making  of  law,  the  influence  of  lawmak¬ 
ing  upon  the  industries,  the  relation  existing  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employed,  the  principles  and  applications  of  oral 
and  written  contract,  and  possible  ways  in  which  a  worker  may 
add  to  her  employer's  success.  The  consideration  of  such 
questions  as  these  deepens  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  each 
worker.  General  school  courses  cannot  cover  this  ground. 
Trade-schcx)l  academic  work  should  l)e  a  link  between  gram- 
Vj  mar-school  and  business  life. 

The  art  course  should  always  be  a  fundamental  part  of  trade 
instruction.  Success  in  the  business  world  depends  largely  on 
art.  Each  trade  has  its  specific  requirements.  The  Manhat¬ 
tan  Trade  School  has  developed  its  art  work  from  a  study  of 
each  trade  represented  in  the  curricu'um.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  ways  in  which  the  ccnirse  helps  the  students.  It  has  in- 
-  creased  the  manual  skill  noticeably.  For  instance,  the  machine- 
operating  girl  shows  an  immediate  result  in  straighter  seams, 
and  also  in  the  ability  to  quilt  evenly  on  the  machine  in  hori¬ 
zontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  lines.  In  the  dressmaking  and  mil¬ 
linery  departments,  the  result  shows  in  their  tucking,  shirring, 
and  stitching.  The  sample-mounting  class  arrange  and  paste 
their  samples  in  more  even  and  attractive  order.  Besides  the 
skill  with  the  hand  there  is  an  increased  appreciation  of  good 
art,  even  in  the  simplest  articles,  and  the  designing  becomes 
steadily  more  harmoniou.s  and  satisfactory. 

The  physical  health  of  each  girl  receives  attention.  Her 
future  success  in  life  de])ends  as  much  on  this  as  on  her  manual 
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or  mental  skill.  Each  day  is  closed  by  some  simple  kind  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  either  corrective  or  recreative.  Cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  person  are  required,  and  matters  of  hygiene  are  regularly 
discussed. 

Each  department  tries  to  keep  the  curriculum  in  close  touch 
with  the  trade.  To  help  accomplish  this  ( i )  the  supervisors 
and  teachers  in  the  school  regularly  visit  and  work  in  some 
manufacturing  house.  This  has  brought  about  an  important 
interrelation  by  which  employers,  forewomen,  and  foremen 
have  visited  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  school.  (2)  The  trade 
orders  taken  in  each  department  have  helped  in  this  matter. 
The  criticism  of  the  firms  was  of  great  value,  and  the  students 
were  benefited  by  the  feeling  of  reality  in  their  work.  These 
orders  are  received  from  private  individuals,  or  from  business 
houses.  The  Machine  Operating  Department  has  furnished 
the  trade  with  underclothing,  laundry  bags,  men’s  shirts,  and 
women’s  shirt-waists.  The  Pasting  Department  has  also  filled 
large  demands  for  mounted  samples  and  novelty  leather  work. 
The  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  Departments  have  worked 
more  for  private  individuals.  The  orders  have  been  more 
pumerous  than  could  be  accepted,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  con¬ 
tinue  making  articles  when  the  students  have  already  had  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  of  that  kind.  The  prices  are  carefully  kept  at 
the  regular  market  rates.  (3)  Effort  is  made  to  have  each  pupil 
appreciate  her  value  in  the  market.  Daily  records  (such  as 
are  seen  in  business  houses)  of  work  accomplished  and  of  the 
care  of  tools  are  kept  by  each  student.  Tests  of  ability  to  work 
alone  or  in  groups  on  difficult  or  original  articles  are  given. 
Schedules  of  the  time  which  should  be  taken  to  make  different 
articles  are  hung  on  the  wall  and  frequently  commented  upon. 
A])peal  is  made  constantly  to  the  critical  ability  of  the  student. 

Another  feature  of  the  curriculum  which  has  proved  valuable 
is  the  trade  test.  Before  placing  a  girl  she  is  usually  sent  out 
to  some  workroom  for  a  month’s  trial.  This  shows  her  relation 
in  skill  and  speed  to  trade  demands.  She  returns  to  the  school 
with  comments  from  her  employers  on  her  ability.  The 
various  firms  have  kindly  assisted  the  departments  in  this  de¬ 
parture  from  ordinary  methods. 
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The  records  of  those  placed  in  trade  enable  the  school  to 
give  timely  aid  to  its  alumnae.  In  several  instances  where  new 
machines  or  new  methods  have  appeared  on  the  market,  special 
lessons  have  been  given  at  the  school  at  night  to  enable  the  girls 
to  come  closer  in  touch  with  a  changing  and  demanding  market. 
This  lias  been  of  especial  assi.stance  to  the  machine-embroidery 
workers. 

The  school  makes  every  effort  possible  to  find  the  natural 
talent  of  each  pupil.  A  girl  often  conies  to  the  school  intent 
on  dressmaking  or  millinery,  when  it  is  discovered  after  a  time 
of  probation  that  her  ability  lies  in  machine-operating  or  jiast- 
ing.  I'he  Art  Department  has  made  many  happy  discoveries, 
and  girls  pronounced  hopeless  in  the  trades  have  developed  un¬ 
mistakable  talent  for  sketching  wearing  apparel ;  opportunity 
has  been  given  them  to  develop  along  this  line,  as  there  is  a  large 
field  here  for  women.  One  of  the  sad  ])hases  of  untaught 
trade  life  is  the  number  of  women  working  in  uncongenial 
lines. 

Every  industrial  center  thruout  the  world  depends  on  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community  for  its  workers.  The  poverty 
of  the  families  is  often  such  that  it  is  a  hardship  for  them  to 
wait  until  the  coniinilsory  school  years  are  over  that  they  may 
obtain  employment  for  the  little  sons  and  daughters  whose  pit¬ 
tance  of  a  wage  helps  to  eke  out  the  living  in  the  home.  It  is 
these  children  w'ho,  absolutely  needing  any  small  sum  they  can 
make,  affect  the  prices  on  the  market  for  unskilled  labor. 
These  j)oorest  children  could  not  take  advantage  of  free  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  working  hours  even  if  it  were  offered  to  them,  the 
daily  wage  is  too  necessary.  The  Manhattan  Trade  School 
makes  a  si)ecial  effort  to  help  them  by  giving  them  financial  aid 
which  wdll  relieve  them  while  they  take  the  needed  training.  A 
committee  (^f  settlement  workers  carefully  considers  each  case, 
and  when  help  is  thought  necessary  it  is  given  in  proportion  to 
the  need.  It  varies  from  merely  daily  carfare  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  low  salary.  .\bout  one-riuarter  of  those  attending  the 
school  are  being  aided  in  some  small  way.  The  investigations 
have  shown  many  ])athetic  cases  of  the  dependence  of  families 
on  these  young  wage-earners,  and  also  equally  pathetic  self- 
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denial  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  order  to  give  a  child  the 
training  without  asking  for  financial  aid. 

The  trade  unions  in  New  York  City  have  shown  themselves 
interested  in  the  selection  of  the  trade  lines  at  the  school. 
They  have  not  felt  them  to  encroach  upon  their  legitimate 
province. 

In  closing,  certain  results  may  he  given,  tho  the  school  is 
too  young  for  elaborate  statistics.  The  experiment  has  already 
clearly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  offering  trade  instruction 
to  girls.  Fair  salaries  are  being  made  by  students  who  were 
placed  in  workrooms  after  twelve  months  or  even  less  at  the 
school.  The  salaries  range  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
workers  from  $4  per  week  to  S9.  This  shows  that  in  one 
year  the  wage-eaming  capacity  has  increased  from  50  to 
300  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  academic  and  ethical  in¬ 
struction  has  been  proved  thru  the  many  letters  from  business 
houses,  where  pupils  are  working,  commending  their  letters 
of  application,  their  spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  the  possibility 
they  show  of  being  able  to  swing  into  new  lines  of  work. 
There  have  been  other  interesting  evidences  of  the  value  of  the 
courses,  among  which  are  the  following  from  the  school  itself : 
Newspaijers  are  read  for  the  first  time  and  are  even  purchased 
for  the  school  on  account  of  certain  articles  dealing  with  trade ; 
illustrations  and  materials  are  brought  from  home  or  from 
workrooms  to  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  boards.  Certain  chil¬ 
dren  show  ability  to  specialize  as  stock  clerks,  others  as  head- 
.  workers,  while  the  general  crmversation  in  recreation  hours 
shows  new  interests  and  ambitions,  and  that  hope  as  well  as 
skill  is  coming  into  many  lives.  The  daily  gathering  of 
.students,  noticeable  at  first  for  their  dull,  tired  faces,  has 
gradually  given  place  to  an  assemblage  of  bright,  intelligent 
workers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  in  twelve  months  much  skill  can 
be  attained.  The  exhibitions  of  finished  work  have  been  an 
encouragement  to  all. 

The  reports  from  the  many  workers  already  ])laced  in  trade 
have  been  good.  In  certain  cases  there  has  been  unusually 
rapid  rise  in  the  workroom.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  two  un- 
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skilled  girls  of  fourteen,  who  entered  for  machine  embroidery, 
were  sent  out  in  one  year  as  special  embroiderers.  After  six 
months  in  trade  they  were  trusted  to  carry  out  the  elaborate 
details  of  work  for  their  company’s  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  These  same  workers  were  able  also,  thru  the 
inspiration  of  their  art  cour.se  at  the  .school,  to  suggest  changes 
in  methods  of  using  colored  silks  which  improved  the  artistic 
appearance  of  their  work. 

The  interest  in  the  school  on  the  part  of  the  working  girls  of 
New  York  has  been  constant  and  cheering.  They  have  seen 
here  the  promise  of  help  to  the  younger  wage-earners  and  have 
formed  themselves  into  numerous  small  groups  to  obtain  money 
to  give  deserving  children  financial  aid,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  take  the  instruction.  During  the  past  year  they  collected 
more  than  $500  for  this  purix).se. 

In  connection  with  these  auxiliaries  of  older  workers  is  the 
society  of  the  alumnie  of  the  .school.  The  lively  intere.st  these 
young  workers  have  in  all  school  matters  shows  a  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  in.stitution  and  still  further  encour¬ 
ages  the  Board  of  Management  to  feel  assured  of  the  success  of 
the  principles  inv'olved  in  the  creation  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls. 

M.\ry  Sciiexck  Woolman 

Teachers  Coi.i.ec.e 


THE  MIXD  OF  THE  L'XDERCiRADEATE* 

I  wish  to  state  certain  conditions  wliicli  1  find  in  the  minds 
of  Harvard  undergraduates  as  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  come  before  me.  year  after  year,  in  the  various  courses  on 
argumentation  and  public  address  which  it  is  my  fortune  to 
have  in  charge.  W  henever  I  consider  the  states  of  mind  which 
confront  me  in  the.se  courses,  certain  ([ueries  and  problems 
instantly  arise.  Understand,  please,  that  what  I  am  saying  this 
morning  I  am  not  .saying  about  the  brilliant  undergraduate,  nor 
about  the  dull  undergraduate.  I  am  talking  about  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  undergraduate  body  as  it  comes  before  me.  I 
am  talking,  tfxi,  about  youth.s  who  are  not  Sophomores,  but 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  sometimes  even  (iraduate  Students; 
that  is,  the  maturer  of  our  college  men.  It  is  becoming  clear 
to  our  undergraduate  that  he  had  better  keep  out  of  tbe  de¬ 
bating,  certainly  out  of  the  higher  forms  of  debating  work, 
until  he,  or  somebody  else,  recognizes  that  he  is  somewhat 
matured. 

As  I  work,  year  by  year,  with  these  youths,  there  is  a  .sen¬ 
tence  which  keeps  recurring  to  me  with  renewed  significance. 
It  is:  “  Xow  and  then  be  idle;  sit  and  tbink."  Unless  you 
have  recently  been  reading  in  the  eighteenth-century  literature, 
I  doubt  if  you  will  associate  that  with  the  right  i)erson.  It 
doesn’t  .sound  like  tlie  meteoric  career  and  the  varied  activities 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan :  but  he  is  the  man  who  wrote  it. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  verse  written  large  somewhere  m^on 
the  walls  of  Harvard  College,  because  as  I  work  with  these 
undergraduates  I  am  more  and  more  surprised  to  find,  not  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  think  accurately,  cogently  (I  suppose 
they  would  not  be  in  classes  in  argumentation  if  they  knew 
how  to  think  well),  but  that  many  of  them  have  no  real  interest 
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in  knowin}^  how  to  think  well.  Many  of  tlieni  mean  to  enter 
the  Law  School  and  thereft)re  wish  training  in  debate.  Many 
su-spect  that  some  day  they  will  have  to  si)eak  often  in  public 
and  wish  the  re(|uisite  training.  l"ar  too  many  of  both  groups 
desire  the  end  but  care  nothing  for  the  means,  the  process  by 
which  it  may  best  be  attained.  It  is  only  by  forcing,  coaxing, 
that  one  can  develop  in  these  youths  any  interest  in  thinking  for 
thinking’s  own  sake,  can  make  them  a])preciate  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  delicate  j)leasure  in  the  process  of  thinking.  1  meet 
often  the  type — which  you  must  all  know  j)erfectly  well,  only 
he  is  a  little  more  mature  with  me  and  therefore,  I  suppose, 
a  little  less  jdiable — who  sits  in  front  of  you  with  an  amiably  re¬ 
ceptive  expression,  who  smiles  gently  at  all  your  neat  turns  of 
phrase,  who  gives  you  a  feeling  that,  on  the  whole,  your  lecture 
is  really  well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  class,  and  then  comes 
to  the  desk  to  ask  you  just  one  (piestion  which  shows  his  mind 
has  not  taken  in  one  important  idea  from  the  entire  hour.  Not 
only  that ;  sometimes,  and  here  is  where  his  real  genius  comes 
in,  he  shows  you  that  (despite  his  recejdive  appearance  thru- 
out  your  lectures),  he  has  not  taken  in  anything  new  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  It  .sometimes  seems  to  me  that  the  under¬ 
graduate  of  this  type  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  delicious 
.state  of  Nirvana  than  anybody  outside  of  the  East,  j)crhaps 
than  anybody  in  the»Ea.st :  his  mind  is  iK)t  somewhere  else,  but 
simply  nowhere ;  it  is  taking  an  absolute  rest.  What  makes 
this  Buddhist  of  the  West  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  is 
that  he  is  not  lK)orish  or  inconsiderate  toward  the  in.structor, 
but  usually  (|uite  the  opposite.  Clad  in  intellectual  oil.skins,  he 
is  almost  blithesome  in  his  absolute  imperviousness  to  the  ideas 
for  which  he  is  .sui)j)o.scd  to  Ik.*  taking  the  course. 

There  is  another  closely  related  group,  those  who,  when 
ch(K)sing  a  (|uestion  for  a  forensic  or  debate,  instantly  balk 
when  ]  say;  “T  think  we  have  had  enough  of  the  I’anama 
Canal,  the  control  of  Manchuria,  and  the  Merger  Case;  let  us 
try  something  now  that  will  really  test  you,  let  us  try  a  (jue.stion 
of  college  life.”  They  don’t  want  it  at  all,  and  they  don’t 
take  it  uidess  T  insist.  I  have  been  asked  just  once  in  three 
years  to  apjirove  a  question  on  a  college  matter.  When  asked. 
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1  was  quite  overwhelmed  and  immensely  encouraged.  I'liat  is 
to  say,  then,  if  I  suggest  to  the  undergraduate  that  he  take  this 
(|uestion,  which  is  of  vital  moment  to  us  at  Harvard  at  the  ])res- 
ent  day :  Is  the  new  plan  for  assigning  nxmis  in  the  Yard  likely 
to  draw  the  re])resentative  men  to  the  Yard?  that  is,  .Are  we 
likely  to  succeed  in  endeavoring  to  get  hack  in  the  Yard  the 
representative  men  and  the  larger  body  of  students?  he  does  not 
take  it  unless  I  force  him.  In  that  case,  he  works  over  it  for  a 
while  and  finally  comes  to  tell  me  that  he  is  very  sorry  hut  he 
must  change  the  (piestion  ;  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  l)e  found 
on  it,  he  says.  When  I  suggest  that  I  have  supposed  his  mind 
is  his  own  kingilom,  and  that  he,  surely,  can  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  inasmuch  as  he  applied  for  a  room  under  this  plan  and  is 
hy choice, supposedly, livinginside  rather  than  outside  the  Yard, 
he  says:  “  Well,  you  know  there  is  nothing  written  upon  this 
subject  at  all :  I’ve  got  to  spin  it  all  out  of  my  own  head  !  I  can’t 
do  that,"  d'hat  happens  over  and  over  again.  .A  year  or  two 
ago  we  were  discussing  the  (jnestion :  Shall  we  enforce  train¬ 
ing  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  Freshmen?  When  I  talke<l  with 
[uniors  and  Seniors  who  certainly  had  all  been  Freshmen,  some 
of  them  Freshmen  who  had  carefully  and  conscientiously  done 
work  in  the  gymnasium,  urging  them  to  take  that  (juestion, 
they  at  first  said  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  it.  They 
could  tell  me  how  they  had  exerci.sed,  when  they  had  exercised, 
hut  as  for  getting  their  experience  into  any  relationship  with 
undergraduate  life  in  general,  or  looking  at  the  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  another  undergraduate,  that  seemed  to 
them  (|uite  impossible.  'I'liis  means  that  among  undergradu¬ 
ates  there  is  a  curious  lack  of  correct  information  about  current 
to])ics  in  college  life,  and  particularly  about  the  relation  of 
undergraduate  life  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  University. 
Often  a  student  comes  to  me  in  an  intense  state  of  enthusia.sm 
over  .some  scheme  regarding  a  college  organization  :  after  li.sten- 
ing  to  it.  1  jxiint  out  that  it  seems  admirable,  but  that  four  years 
before  we  tried  identically  that  scheme — which  failed  dismally, 
for  reasons  which  still  hoM  good.  He  had  never  heard  of  all 
this,  tho  any  investigation  of  the  history  of  his  organization 
would  have  given  him  the  information.  He  has  simply  devel- 
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oped  his  own  scheme  for  the  immediate  moment,  with  no  look 
backward  and  no  thou^lit  forward. 

Recently  I  asked  some  of  my  students  to  note  sim])ly,  in 
three  hundred  words,  exactly  why  the  writer  was  rooming 
inside  or  outside  the  ^'ard.  that  1  might  see  whether  the  class 
could  put  the  matter  clearly  in  that  compass.  d'he  exercise 
was  very  well  done  indeed.  'I'hen  1  .said:  “  Now  suppose  you 
are  writing  to  a  friend  whom  you  wish  to  induce  to  room  with 
you  either  inside  or  outside  the  Yard.  Take  .some  real  person 
whose  ])eculiaritics  and  habits  yon  know  well.  So  i)resent  your 
reasons  that  they  shall  have  persuasive  value  for  that  individual 
just  because  he  is  himself  and  not  another  ])erson.”  Result:  a 
dire  failure.  .Most  of  those  exercises  were  simply  repetitions 
of  letter  number  one  .\  few  were  very  gentle  attempts  at  the 
art  of  |)ersuasion.  'I'he  majority  gave  a  reader  no  suggestion 
of  the  personality  addressed.  d'he.se  illustrations  show,  it 
.seems  to  me.  not  only  no  pleasure  at  all  in  thinking  as  think¬ 
ing,  hut  almost  an  unwillingness  to  think.  W  hen  I  i)oint  <nit 
to  such  students  that  some  clear  statement  of  their  ideas  is  all 
very  well,  but  that  I  don’t  see  why  1  .should  accept  their  views 
since  other  unanswered  ideas  occur  to  me,  they  too  often  .seem 
to  regard  me  as  a  little  contrary,  a  little  misinformed,  unin¬ 
formed  perhaps — very  rarely  with  a  suspicion  that  1  may  be  a 
little  more  informed.  .\fter  all.  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
undergraduate  beginning  this  matter  of  argumentation  always 
reminds  me  of  those  lines  on  old  Daniel  llanks  down  on  Cape 
Cod. 

"  Some  fellows  reckon,  more  or  less. 

Before  they  speak  their  mind, 

Ami  sometimes  calculate  or  guess. 

But  they  ain’t  Daniel’s  kind. 

Says  I;  ‘  How  do  you  know  you’re  right?’ 

‘  How  do  I  know  ?  '  says  he  ; 

•  Well  now,  I  vum,  I  know  by  gum 
I’m  right,  because  I  he.’  ” 

VVheti  1  ask  these  students  to  look  at  the  ideas,  if  possible, 
from  the  other  person's  side,  not  that  they  must  necessarily  go 
over  to  the  other  man’s  ])osition.  but  just  to  see  if  they  can 
imagine  what  the  other  man  might  think  on  the  subject,  they 
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can’t  do  it.  Only  after  long  training  can  they  see  the  idea  in 
more  than  one  way.  Vet  in  the  whole  field  ut  persuasion  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  great  demands  upon  public  speakers  is  so  to 
present  an  idea  that  it  .shall  .seem  true  to  the  other  person,  not 
simply  because  of  the  truth  of  the  idea,  hut  because  of  the 
method  of  ])resentation.  flow  can  they  do  that,  if  they  can't 
begin  to  imagine  what  the  other  man  is  likely  to  think  about 
any  particular  subject? 

'Phis  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  imagination  and 
thought  is  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  our  undergraduate 
life.  .At  the  ])reliminary  Boylstou  Prize  siKjaking,  which  we 
have  in  Cambridge  every  spring,  it  has  often  been  difficult  to 
distiuguisli  between  .selections  from  (ieorge  William  Curtis, 
Demosthenes,  and  Mr.  liryan.  One  listens  ftnir  hours  to  thirty 
or  forty  yt)ung  men  doing  admirably  ju.st  this:  reading,  rather 
than  speaking,  their  selections  so  that  the  meaning  is  ])erfectly 
clear,  hut  .so  that  neither  tlie  special  (pialities  of  the  .style  nor 
the  special  conditions  for  which  the  speech  was  i)repared  are 
e(|ually  clear.  d'he  result  is  that  these  men’s  .speeches  are 
almost  e.xactly  alike.  When  jierhaps  you  sugge.st  to  one  of 
the  young  men  the  desirability  of  recalling  that  when  (ieorge 
William  Curtis  delivered  his  adilress  in  Xew  ^'ork  on  ‘‘  d'he 
Puritan  jirinciple:  liberty  under  the  law.”  e.xcitement  over 
the  1  iayes-Tilden  controversy  was  at  fever  heat  and  that  Mr. 
Curtis,  fitting  his  speech  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  |)oured 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  the  student  looks  at  you  puzzled, 
lie  has  learned  his  lines.  He  delivers  them  in  his  own  way. 
What  more  can  you  ask?  'I'he  few  to  whom  this  critici.sm  does 
not  ajiply  so  stand  out  from  their  competitors  that  they  are  .sure 
to  a|)pe;ir  in  the  list  of  those  chosen  for  the  final  contest. 

These  conditions  have  some  interesting  results  in  under¬ 
graduate  life.  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  may  have  read 
the  undergr.'iduate  editorial.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended 
unless  you  have  plenty  of  time.  I  have  read  a  great  many  and 
they  almost  all  fall  into  one  of  two  classes.  'I'liey  are  either 
wonderfullv  non-committal,  balanced  so  delicately  that  the 
editor  can  fall  either  way  with  rapidity  as  college  sentiment 
moves  one  wav  or  the  other;  or  else  are  a  skillful  ckmding  of 
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a  very  slight  idea  in  a  mist  of  words.  Once  in  a  while  a  man 
comes  forward  who  has  the  editorial  instinct.  Giving  himself 
some  trouble,  he  writes  editorials  that  say  something,  either 
summarizing  existing  conditions  so  that  you  are  thoroly 
informed,  or  summarizing  and  commenting  at  the  same  time. 
Very  rarely,  some  of  these  men  write  an  editorial  which  states 
an  opinion  and  maintains  it  clearly,  perhaps  leading  off  in  a 
movement.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  sometimes  for  the  last  kind 
of  editorial?  It  might  be  if  I  did  not  know  most  of  these 
editors  to  be  personally  intelligent,  alert  and  responsive,  assidu¬ 
ous  in  gathering  news,  alive  to  all  the  changes  in  undergraduate 
life.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  a  significant  editorial  statement 
from  them  you  look  almost  in  vain.  These  men  seem  to  have 
no  interest  in  relating  the  particular  phenomena  of  the  moment 
to  what  has  gone  before  or  to  the  conditions  that  are  likely  to 
come.  So,  t(X),  it  is  with  the  undergraduate  applying,  under 
the  new  plan,  for  a  room  in  the  Yard.  He  has  a  paper  to  sign 
which  states  the  new  plan.  He  reads,  signs,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  work  for  him.  Consideration  of  the  new  ix)licy  as 
likely  to  lead  to  dififerent  conditions  in  undergraduate  life,  as 
likely  to  make  the  undergraduate  life  of  his  successor  somewhat 
different  from  his  own,  any  consideration  ])erhaps  whether  his 
own  college  life  has  been  pleasanter  because  he  has  roomed 
where  he  has — there  is  little  of  that  kind  of  thinking  in  the 
college  papers.  It  is  done,  if  at  all,  by  a  few  thoughtful  men. — 
who  are  not  always,  in  their  college  days,  the  most  i)rominent 
men. 

There  is  another  curious  manifestation  of  this  neglect  of 
thinking.  One  great  difficulty  which  I  find  in  my  teaching  is 
the  restless  activity  of  the  undergraduate.  Some  of  the  best 
men,  who  really  might  do  admirable  work  in  their  courses  and 
win  distinction  in  their  undergraduate  career,  don’t  get  these 
results  simply  because  they  are  like  a  student  of  mine  in  recent 
years,  always  so  busy  with  the  other  thing  that  the  immediate 
piece  of  work  never  was  done  properly.  That  is  the  most 
common  difficulty  in  undergraduate  work :  of  course  we  know 
the  excuse  for  it.  It  is,  that  these  are  young  people.  They 
are:  but  they  are  getting  older,  and  I  take  it  that,  in  so  far  as 
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age  means  judgment,  discretion,  we  are  here  in  these  colleges 
largely  to  assist  in  making  these  youths  somewhat  older.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  begin  this  training  early  in 
their  college  career.  Instead  they  plunge  into  every  kind  of 
activity.  When  I  meet  an  undergraduate  who  is  able  to  say: 
“  These  things  I  will  do,  and  these  things  I  will  put  aside,” 
1  know  that  man  is  going  to  rise.  I  have  seen  him  rise,  year 
after  year,  and  college  generation  after  college  generation. 
The  past  students  whom  1  take  most  pride  in  are  those  who 
were  beginning  to  be  able  to  make  this  thoughtful  choice  even 
in  their  college  days.  The  majority  of  undergraduates  cannot 
do  it  at  all.  They  may  think  themselves  vitally  interested  in 
a  special  subject  they  are  studying,  and  get  small  results  in  it. 
Certainly  some  of  them  say  often  enough  that  there  is  no  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  they  are  so  much  interested  as  debating  and  the 
practice  of  public  address,  and  that  they  mean  to  do  the  very 
best  possible  work,  yet  they  prove  ineffective  in  the  courses. 
One  student,  for  instance,  says :  ‘‘  I  am  taking  the  history  of 
economics  in  order  that  my  work  may  be  better  in  this  de¬ 
bating.”  I  put  him  on  an  early  debate  and  his  contribution  is 
the  thinnest  imaginable.  Nor  has  he  in  the  least  meant  to 
deceive  me.  Not  at  all.  Investigating,  I  find  he  is  president 
of  one  club,  secretary  of  another;  belongs  to  ten  different 
organizations,  and  has  accepted  an  office  in  every  one.  He  has 
so  many  things  to  do  tliat  he  cannot  possibly  do  any  one  of  them 
well.  Even  while  he  is  taking  a  course  in  debating  he  belongs 
to  his  own  class  debating  club,  which  debates  weekly  and  de- 
jiends  for  its  interest  upon  the  activity  of  four  or  five  men. 
He  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Debating  Union,  which  embraces 
all  the  undergraduate  debating  clubs.  He  is  full  of  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  Harvard  debating.  Here,  then,  is  a 
man  of  A  capacity,  who  is  able  to  obtain  a  grade  of  B.  if  he 
simply  does  nothing  but  follow  his  own  natural  bent,  who 
barely  gets  his  B,  because  he  comes  to  me  with  very  poorly 
prepared  debates,  over  which  he  grieves  greatly  two  hours 
after  the  fiasco  is  passed.  Has  not  lack  of  thought  something 
to  do  witli  that?  How  can  the  undergraduate  who  thinks 
about  the  possibilities  of  his  undergraduate  career,  realizing 
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what  his  chances  are,  fail  to  see  that  to  behave  in  this  way  is 
to  lose  just  the  special  chances  for  which  he  would  once  have 
told  you  he  was  ct)niinf^  to  college?  1  don't  care,  in  the  least, 
whether  he  settles  down  upon  his  philcjsophical  club,  his  musical 
organization,  debating  or  something  else,  if  he  will  only  settle 
down,  concentrating  upon  something;  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  get  results  from  him.  This  mental  dissipation,  this  Ameri¬ 
can  hustle,  which  keeps  interested  in  everything  with  small, 
because  scattered  results,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  feature  indeed 
of  the  undergraduate  world  of  to-day. 

1  do  not  contend  for  a  moment  that  some  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ates  in  the  colleges  whom  I  know  do  not  understand  thoroly 
how  to  fulfill  the  first  half  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan’s 
sentence:  ‘‘  Now  and  then  be  idle.”  But  to  sit  apart  and  think 
is  the  troublesome  oi)eration.  Watch  them  in  their  reading; 
watch  them  attending  the  theaters;  you  will  find  them  read¬ 
ing  mainly  the  books  of  ephemeral  i)()])ularity,  lx)oks  they  can 
skim,  and  attending  musical  burlescpie,  melodrama,  vaude¬ 
ville.  Negation  of  thought  is  a  science  with  this  group.  You 
face  an  interesting  social  (piestion.  W  e  are  developing  curious 
citizens,  unless  we  can,  in  some  way,  arouse  these  men  to  more 
resiKinsibility.  Now  it  is  ((uite  fair  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
awakening  comes  in  many  cases  as  graduate  students  and  in 
the  graduate  school  of  life.  I  think  it  is  i)erhaps  a  question 
with  all  of  us  teachers  whether  that  is  not  a  slightly  late  awak¬ 
ening.  1  never  can  fully  share  in  the  joy  of  the  friends  of  a 
young  man  who  has  wasted  most  of  his  college  time,  when  they 
say:  ”  He  is  working  hard,  1  assure  you,  in  the  Law  School,” 
as  if  somehow  that  were  a  satisfactory'  solution  for  everything. 
Does  that  recovery  fully  offset  all  the  wasted  opportunities  of 
his  college  life ? 

There  is  another  way  in  which  this  unwillingness  to  think 
works  out.  I'he  growth  of  the  tutorial  system  in  this  country 
is  both  interesting  and  a  little  alarming.  father  said  to  me, 
recently:  “  How  is  it  that  when  1  went  to - .school  fa  pre¬ 

paratory  .school  |.  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  that  1  should  have 
a  tutor  every  summer  in  onler  to  get  into  1  larvard  College,  nor 
neces.sary  for  my  friends  either?  But  my  Ikw  has  to  have  a 
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tutor.  He  is  as  bright  as  I  was,  and  the  other  hoys  are  bright 
— yet  they  all  have  tutors.  What  is  the  matter?  ”  Of  course 
we  know  what  the  fathers  want  to  do — they  want  to  hold  you 
and  me  responsible.  But  first  of  all  the  lx)y  is  resixmsihle :  he 
wants  to  get  his  results  as  far  as  possible  without  thinking;  at 
least  he  wishes  somebody  else  to  stand  over  him  to  see  that  he 
does  think.  As  a  result  we  have  this  curious  development  at 
our  colleges — the  tutor  who  drags  his  young  men  along  until 
he  drags  them  thru.  The  ethics  of  this  custom  need  not  be 
discussed  here,  hut  surely  it  is  self-evident  that  such  tutelage 
cannot  he  desirable. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  this  general  attitude  of  mind  among 
undergraduates  is  temporary.  When  1  have  sometimes  spoken 
about  these  matters  to  graduates,  (T  course  they  have  said ; 

“  You  must  not  take  this  situation  too  seriously.  Boys  will 
he  Ikws.  We  have  had  numerous  curious  phases  of  under¬ 
graduate  life.  You  must  remember,  when  you  were  in  college, 
what  was  known  as  ‘  Harvard  indifference.’  It  was  a  i)eculiar 
kind  of  p(,)se  which  held  the  .stage  for  a  time."  That  is  true; 
it  was  tem])orary.  It  was  a  pose,  something  superimposed. 
We  did  it;  we  knew  at  the  time  we  were  doing  it.  and  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it.  But,  watching  this  lack  of  pleasure 
in  thinking,  I  don't  think  it  is  superimjxised  hut  exceed¬ 
ingly  basal.  No  choice  whatever  is  involved  in  it.  It  is  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  these  youths  come  to  college.  Often  a 
.student  says:  "  That  was  an  interesting  principle  you  e.xidained 
at  the  last  lecture  and  I  should  like  to  carry  it  out  in  my  work." 
— "  Why  don’t  you?  If  it  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  applicable 
for  you.”  He  answers :  “  T  tried  to  carry  it  out  the  other  day, 
hut  somehow  I  couldn’t  sec  how  it  fits  into  my  work."  Surely 
if  he  can’t  learn  in  his  college  days  to  make  the  a])[)lication  of 
general  ])rinciples  to  his  own  needs,  if  you  must  stand  over 
him.  ex])laining.  coaxing,  aiding,  he  will  have  an  odd  time  in 
the  outside  world  where  taskmasters  are  more  plentiful  than 
teachers — or  tutors.  If  this  were  the  .state  of  one.  two.  or 
ten  undergraduates,  it  would  not  he  important;  hut  when  there 
is  a  large  group,  and  T  believe  an  increasing  group,  of  this  sort, 
it  is  time  to  a.sk  the  .source  of  this  weakness.  T  am  clear  that 
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back  of  the  responsibility  of  the  boy  lies  the  responsibility  of 
the  college,  school,  and  home. 

It  is  rather  hard  on  a  boy  to  plunge  him  into  such  a  maze 
of  possibilities  as  is  the  Harvard  elective  pamphlet.  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  Freshman  bears  up  as 
bravely  as  he  does.  Of  course  he  wants  to  take  everything,  all 
the  higher  mathematical  courses  before  he  has  completed  the 
initial  courses,  the  most  advanced  Latin  courses  before  he  has 
finished  Cjesar,  all  the  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  before  he  has 
even  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  English  Literature.  Altho 
he  is  not  permitted  to  do  this,  it  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  Elective  System — everything  that  is  strong  has  its  weak¬ 
nesses — that  it  seems  to  suggest  variety  and  not  solidity  as  of 
first  importance  in  education,  so  that  youth  deduces  as  a 
corollary  that  variety  is  not  only  the  spice  of  college  life  but 
the  great  essential.  That  may  in  part  lead  to  the  dissipation  of 
energies  of  which  I  have  spoken — wasteful,  dangerous.  The 
big  lecture  courses  are  enervating  for  the  student.  They  are, 
for  the  teacher,  the  toughest  problem  he  has  to  face.  Given 
three  or  four  hundred  men  so  crowded  into  a  room  where  the 
temperature  is  high  that  the  air  grows  close  before  the  hour  is 
half  over;  given  a  subj^t  necessarily  a  little  hard  to  grasp; 
given  an  instructor  who  speaks  in  a  voice  not  audible  for  all. 
or  with  a  dry  uninteresting  manner,  and  such  conditions  are 
a  forcing  house  for  that  look  of  apparent  attention  which  really 
marks  vacuity  of  mind. 

Rut  would  so  manv  develop  so  rapidly  this  indifiference 
to  thinking  if  other  causes  had  not  prepared  the  way.  before 
college  days  ?  I  sometimes  wonder,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  here  this  morning,  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  colleges 
have  set  such  rigid  standards  for  the  various  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  that  the  schools  must  give  all  their  time  to  cramming  the 
boys  for  them,  and  cannot  teach  them  to  see  the  relation  or 
bearing  of  one  subject  ujKin  another.  If,  instead,  the  boy  came 
up  to  college  with  fewer  facts,  but  an  interest  in  thinking  for  its 
own  sake,  respect  for  learning  and  literature,  and  some  respon¬ 
sibility  in  citizenship,  would  not  the  gain  be  great?  The 
schools  now  send  him  up  with  his  mind  like  a  desk  with  pigeon- 
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holes,  some  of  them  perhaps  a  trifle  dusty,  but  undoubtedly 
with  contents,  yet  not  as  a  human  being  who  has  a  relation  to 
learning,  literature,  and  the  facts  of  existence,  and  who  is  able 
and  eager  to  make  for  himself  applications  of  the  ideas  he  has 
learned.  Whatever  may  l>e  the  cause,  I  believe  that  our  second¬ 
ary  education  at  present  spends  too  much  time  on  facts  as 
facts,  far  too  little  on  creating  an  attitude  of  mind  towards  life 
and  learning.  Surely  when  one  sees  large  numl)ers  of  our 
boys  and  girls  alike  rushing  nervously  from  activity  to  activity; 
unable  or  unwilling  to  think  (juietly  about  the  ideas  taught 
them,  or  what  they  see  about  them,  avid  of  ephemeral  but  strong 
sensation  and  superficial  information,  all  is  not  well.  One  may 
spoil  a  child’s  mind  even  as  one  may  sjxjil  a  child’s  digestion. 
I'he  appetite  for  food  and  the  appetite  for  information  are  much 
alike  in  the  normal  child.  Each  is  insistent,  will  be  fed,  and 
takes  what  is  given  as  it  is  given.  The  normal  child  has  his 
keen  interests  and  will  absorb  anything  which  bears  on  them. 
If  he  is  interested  in  birds,  you  will  find  him  in  his  enthusiasm 
reading  the  Latin  names  or  the  scientific  descriptions  of  them 
long  before  he  can  properly  pronounce  the  Latin  or  understand 
the  long  technical  terms.  Rut  in  other  subjects  his  interest 
may  be  only  languid.  It  is  dangerously  easy  to  let  thi^  languor, 
which  means  ultimate  su])erficiality,  pass  over  even  into  what 
was  once  a  subject  so  absorbing  that  it,  at  least,  meant  thoro- 
ness.  Some  of  our  present-day  so-called  aids  to  study — certain 
conditions  permitted,  or  at  least  not  counteracted,  in  secondary 
sclux)ls,  such  as  the  rapid  iticrease  in  tutoring  to  piece  out  the 
school  work — are  insidious. 

Of  course  one  must  admit  that  in  any  case  the  secondary 
school  is  between  the  upper  millstone  of  the  rigid  and  severe 
college  requirements  and  the  nether  millstone  of  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  home.  It  is  amusing  to  hear  occasional  lamentation  that 
to-day  we  Americans  do  not  read  with  enjoyment  the  contem¬ 
plative  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century — “  The  pleasures  of 
hope,”  “  The  pleasures  of  memory,”  etc.  What  has  the 
.American,  who  cannot  utter  the  word  hustle  without  affection¬ 
ate  stress  on  its  syllables  as  a  w'ord  created  by  his  people  to 
<lescribe  a  quality  which  they  assume  to  be  an  .American  monop- 
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oly,  to  do  with  such  poetry?  Much  to-day  in  American  busi¬ 
ness  life  and,  consequently,  in  its  social  life  is  but  superficiality 
and  sham  concealed  in  a  dust-storm  of  innumerable  activities. 
Business  and  social  resixjnsibilities  make  it  imix)ssible  for  many 
parents,  we  are  told,  to  train  their  children,  and  they  are  left 
to  the  schotds,  tutors,  and  themselves.  Moreover  all  this  hustle 
is  self-conscious,  childlike.  It  thrives  on  living^  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  it  is  satisfied  only  with  constant,  evident  results  of  its 
activity  which  the  public  will  surely  acclaim.  Consequently 
we  are  only  beginning  to  value  projjerly  tbe  life  of  the  scholar. 
Not  long  ago  an  American,  after  some  years  of  study  abroad, 
returned  with  his  family  to  one  of  our  cities  most  priding  itself 
on  its  “  culture.’’  He  tried  to  devote  himself  to  historical 
research  ])reparatory  to  a  b(X)k,  and  yet  to  see  something  of 
society.  After  a  winter  he  told  me  he  was  going  abroad  again. 
He  and  his  family  were  tired  of  the  insistent:  “  What  are  you 
doing?  Oh,  writing!  A  history?  Really!  When  will  it  be 
out?”  The  comhination  of  re.strained  incredulity  that  a  man 
financially  able  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  life  should  devote 
it  to  scholarshi]),  and  of  demand  for  instant  results  from  his 
work,  was  tcx)  much  for  him. 

I  believe,  then,  that  the  causes  for  this  heedle.s.sness  in  under¬ 
graduates  lie  back  of  college  and  school,  in  the  home,  in  the 
very  nature  of  maturer  .American  life  to-day.  Whether  we 
can  get  at  the  conditions  in  the  home,  or  not,  we  certainly  can 
in  the  school  and  college.  But  first  we  must  recognize  the 
condition  and  our  present  failure  to  grapple  with  it.  Crant  all 
the  force  exerted  by  the  upjK-r  and  nether  millstones,  is  the 
secondary  scIkx)!  resisting  as  stoutly  as  it  might?  That  is 
worthy  serious  consideration.  Is  there  not  danger  that,  in 
much  of  the  higher  education,  we  teachers  are  like  the  builders 
fitting  marble  jdates  to  stucco  walls  or  him  who  makes  bricks 
without  straw  ? 

Georc'.k  P.  B.\ker 

Harvard  Umvk.rsity 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  DIRECT  USE  OF  I'SYCHOLOC.Y  IN  TEACHING 

In  teachiii",  as  in  all  phases  of  In's  existence,  man  has 
been  striving  toward  self-consciousness.  For  some  centuries 
he  has  been  turning  his  intellect  upon  his  work  of  instruction 
and  trying  to  draw  into  the  light  of  day  those  principles  that 
guide  him  in  the  performance  of  his  work.  It  may  be  that 
man  is  irresistibly  driven  by  the  instincts  of  his  nature  toward 
a  condition  where  the  facts  that  guide  him  will  not  be  hidden 
under  the  ways  he  is  going,  but  will  be  held  up  clearly  before 
his  view  for  the  mere  satisfaction  that  comes  from  intellectual 
understanding;  or  it  may  he  that  he  hopes  that  this  intellectual 
analysis  will  enable  him  the  more  clearly  to  descril)e  his  goal 
and  so  direct  his  way — just  as  the  .student  of  logic  or  of  ethics 
hopes  to  become  a  clearer  thinker  or  a  better  man.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  been  groping  toward  an 
analysis  of  the  laws  governing  good  teaching. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  apart  from  .some  fKcasional 
reflections  upon  teaching  by  a  few  p.sychologists,  psychological 
theory  and  the  theory  of  teaching  have  develoi)ed  entirely  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another.  And  this  is  but  natural,  as  we 
see  when  we  consider  the  character  of  p.sychology  during  the 
most  of  its  development  until  within  the  last  (juarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  trouble  here  has  been  that  the  older  psychology  has 
been  concerned  chiefly  with  ab.stractions,  and  has  had  very  little 
of  practical  value  in  it.  It  has  tried  to  get  some  logical  content 
from  psychological  material,  and  has  failed  to  regard  actual 
mental  processes  as  so  many  dynamic  realities  working  and 
interworking  in  the  mind. 

Educators  have  long  seen  the  logic  of  such  statements  as  the 
following. — since  education  means  the  developing  of  the  mind, 
and  since  psychology  gives  an  account  of  the  laws  and  work¬ 
ings  of  the  mind,  it  follows  that  psychology  should  yield  much 
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to  the  teacher  that  would  throw  light  upon  his  work.  And 
psychology  has  been  taught  in  our  normal  schools  for  a  long 
time.  But  is  it  not  true  that  many  teachers  who  have  studied 
psychology  would  say,  if  they  spoke  their  thoughts,  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  this  study  for  the  practical  business  of 
teaching  has  not  been  very  great?  They  would  say,  “  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  us  to  know  about  the  faculties  of  the  mind?  The 
children  whom  we  have  to  teach  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
faculties,  and  it  helps  us  very  little  to  know  that  John  or  Sara 
is  a  knowing,  a  feeling,  and  a  willing  being.”  And  they  are 
right.  There  are  no  such  things  in  existence  as  the  conceptions 
which  once  filled  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  psychology. 
And  John  and  Sara  are  not  accounted  for  at  all  when  they  are 
said  to  have  knowledge,  feeling,  and  will.  The  psychology 
of  the  older  days  was  a  mass  of  abstractions,  a  conceptual 
creation,  and  gave  no  account  of  the  mind  as  it  actually  works. 

I  have  said  that  psychology  and  the  theory  of  teaching  have 
grown  up  independently  of  one  another.  In  recent  years  Her- 
bart  and  bis  followers  have  tried  to  bring  them  together.  The 
most  prevalent  system  of  teaching  theory  to-day  is  that  based 
upon  the  Herbartian  school  of  psychology. 

But  what  is  it  that  this  scIkkiI  has  given  us?  A  discussion 
of  so-called  "  methods  ” — wherefrom  the  foundation  work  of 
the  Herbartian  Psychology — a  metaphysical  and  hypothetical 
construct  of  the  intellect — has  largely  fallen  away.  There  is 
some  ])sychologv  in  this  system  of  ])edagogy,  but  it  is  spread 
out  over  a  gf)od  deal  of  ground,  and  it  lias  been  worn  thin  from 
long  rubbing.  Most  of  it  too  does  not  reach  the  bed  rock  of 
psychological  facts.  Let  me  dwell  further  upon  this  last  state¬ 
ment. 

These  methods  which  are  taught  to-day,  such  as  apperception, 
going  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  etc.,  are  but  wide  generalizations  from  psychical 
facts,  they  are  not  psychical  facts  themselves  in  the  sense  of 
particular  concrete  mental  processes.  For  example,  appercep¬ 
tion  means  making  a  new  interpretation  of  sense  material,  a 
case  of  percejition,  or  it  means  making  a  new  association,  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  judgment,  reaching  a  new  concept  or  a  new  truth 
of  reasoning.  All  of  these  processes  proceed  from  that  with 
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which  they  start,  the  old.  to  tliat  whicli  they  reach,  the  new. 
,\11  mental  life  involves  a  "rowth  from  that  which  is  already 
a  part  of  the  mental  life.  There  is  no  such  real  mental  process 
as  api)erception  in  the  sense  in  which  psychology  recognizes 
mental  processes.  Such  a  doctrine  as  apperception  is  evidently 
a  wide  generalization  from  various  movements  of  the  mind. 
Of  course  this  very  breadth  makes  it  a  principle  which  is  every¬ 
where  applicable,  but  it  also  makes  it  superficial  and  does  not 
involve  any  insight  into  psychological  facts. 

In  the  same  way  analysis  and  synthesis,  of  which  we  hear  a 
good  deal  in  the  work  of  so-called  “  methods  ”  of  to-day,  may  be 
shown  to  be  but  wide  generalizations  from  different  mental 
pHKesses.  Not  that  they  have  been  reached  in  that  way,  for. 
as  I  have  said,  these  pedagogical  principles  have  grown  up 
in  large  measure  apart  from  a  reference  to  psychology.  But 
since  they  now  make  some  claim  to  being  psychological,  it  is 
well  to  examine  their  real  relation  to  that  science. 

Noticeable  in  this  connection  is  the  present-day  use  of  the 
terms  “  individual  notion,”  “  general  notion,”  “  induction,” 
and  “  deduction.”  The  ideas  signified  by  these  phrases  make 
some  pretense  to  stand  for  psychological  facts,  but,  like  the 
other  ideas  mentioned,  they  disregard  the  fundamental  descrip¬ 
tive  analysis  of  mental  processes  offered  us  by  the  psychology 
of  the  present  day.  An  “  individual  notion  "  is,  according  to 
Mr.  McMurry,  a  typical  representative  of  the  school  of  which 
I  am  s])eaking,  either  direct  .sense  knowledge  of  an  individual 
object,  or  else  it  is  .some  fact  about  an  individual  object.  In 
psychological  terms,  it  is  either  a  jiercept,  or  a  judgment  which 
has  reference  to  .some  individual,  .\gain,  th'e  “  general 
notion  ”  is  either  a  thought  about  some  general  aspect  of  an 
object,  or  else  it  is  a  fact  that  has  some  general  reference.  In 
its  psychological  form,  this  means  that  it  is  either  a  concept 
proper,  f)r  else  it  is  a  judgment  that  has  reference  to  the  general. 
Then,  again,  ”  induction  ”  means,  for  Mr.  iMcMurry,  either  a 
passage  from  objects  to  their  general  aspects,  in  psychology  a 
passage  from  percept  to  cf)ncei)t,  the  process  of  conception,  the 
formation  of  a  general  notion,  or  it  means  a  passage  from  a 
judgment  that  has  individual  reference  to  one  that  has  general 
reference,  and  this  is,  in  psychology,  or  in  logic,  induction 
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proper.  “  Deduction.”  for  Mr.  McMurry,  is  either  the  inter-, 
pretatioii  of  sen.se  material  in  the  light  of  generalizations  pre¬ 
viously  made,  largely  a  matter  of  association  from  the  stand- 
I)oint  of  psychology,  or  it  is  a  ])assage  from  a  fact  in  the  form 
of  a  judgment  that  has  general  reference  to  one  that  has  indi¬ 
vidual  reference,  which  last  is.  in  both  p.sychology  and  logic, 
deduction  proper.  There  is  here  n  confusion  in  what  seems  to 
attempt  to  he  a  p.sychological  account  of  "  notions  ”  and  their 
growth.  But  this  1  need  not  dwell  upon,  for  I  wish  merely  to 
call  attention  to  the  generalities  which  we  find  in  the  work  of 
the  Herhartian  scIkm)!,  when  we  examine  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  p.sychology. 

Much  has  been  said  regarding  the  possibility  of  finding  any 
uniform  methcMls  or  ways  of  teaching.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  not  to  argue  this  point.  As  was  implied  in  the  open¬ 
ing  sentences,  the  ])o.sition  here  taken  is  that  there  are  some 
principles  that  underlie  teaching,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of 
man’s  progress  toward  self-consciousness  to  bring  these  to 
light. 

riie  point  from  which  all  such  analysis  must  start  may  be 
found  in  the  psychology  which  we  have  at  the  present  day — not, 
1  would  emphasize,  lu  any  formal  deliverances  of  the  same, 
but  the  rather  in  actual  api)Iication  of  its  results  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  in  the  constant  adapting  of  the  act  of  teaching  to 
the  facts  about  the  inner  life  of  the  mind,  which  ])sychology  has 
laid  bare.  And  this  means  that  there  can  be  very  little  close 
theorizing  along  this  line,  hut  only  a  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
psychological  facts.  It  is  a  case  of  use,  of  an  art  of  psychology, 
and  not  of  any  intellectual  statements  alxnit  the  best  way  to  do 
this  or  that.  Psychology,  as  we  have  it  at  the  present  day,  is 
eminently  ready  to  offer  such  help  as  this.  But  it  is  as  useless 
as  the  old  psychology  to  give  us  specific  directions  as  to  how  to 
teach.  .And  p.sychology.  as  we  have  it  at  the  pre.sent  day.  is 
too  real  and  red-bl<x)ded  to  admit  of  being  .skeletonized  into 
such  generalities  as  some  of  the  .so-called  "  principles  ”  of 
teaching. 

In  the  direct  practical  use  of  the  functional  view  of  mind 
which  the  psychology  of  to-day  offers  us  in  place  of  the  older 
conceptual  view,  lies  the  kernel  of  successful  teaching.  Let 
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me  state  briefly  some  ways  in  which  the  teacher  should  make  a 
direct  use  of  psychology. 

A  teacher  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  different  function¬ 
ings  of  the  mind  as  analyzed,  and  as  part  of  a  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  whole  state  of  consciousness.  He  should  then  form  ideals 
of  the  proj)er  workings  of  the  various  pnx:esses,  and  should 
understand  all  the  conditions  tending  toward  such  workings. 
So  far  the  work  is  little  more  than  an  understanding  of  psycho¬ 
logical  theory  in  its  close  relation  to  concrete  mental  events. 

Such  work  should  be  supplemented  by  much  practice  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  know  just  when  a  child’s  mind  is  perceiving,  when  it  is 
associating,  when  imaging,  when  forming  a  concept,  when 
judging,  and  whether  it  is  doing  it  in  the  normal  way. 

Taking  a  little  different  point  of  view,  a  teacher  should  learn 
to  analyze  the  various  subjects  taught.  It  is  evident  that 
music,  and  drawing,  and  manual  training  involve  particularly 
sense  activity;  that  arithmetic  involves  a  certain  activity  of 
the  thought  processes,  and  some  degree  of  associating  and  me¬ 
chanical  memory  work;  that  algebra  involves  the  formation  of 
concepts,  and  the  performing  of  certain  operations  with  them; 
that  geometry  involves  the  use  of  concepts  and  deductive  rea¬ 
soning;  that  literature  involves  imagination,  judgment,  etc.  Of 
course,  these  processes  named  do  not  exclude  other  processes 
anywhere,  for  the  mind’s  states  are  always  complexes  of  many 
processes.  But  it  is  true  that  certain  ways  of  working  predom¬ 
inate  in  certain  subjects.  A  teacher,  as  he  should  never  be  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  child’s  mind,  should  just 
as  thoroly  understand  what  demand  any  subject  makes  on 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  will  lead  him  to  use  his  ingenuity 
in  all  directions  tow'ard  getting  the  children  to  do  the  right  .sort 
of  mental  work.  I  have  seen  most  deplorable  teaching  where 
the  work  was  mechanical,  and  even  resulted  in  a  certain  show 
of  knowledge,  but  where  the  true  end  was  missed.  The  true 
end  was  to  enable  the  children  to  master  certain  thought  mate¬ 
rial.  If  the  teacher,  in  such  a  case,  knew  what  mental  work 
should  be  going  on  in  the  minds  f)f  the  pupils,  as  well  as  what 
was  actuallv  going  on.  this  sort  of  miserable  teaching  need  not 
have  been. 

If  these  four  points  arc  successfully  worked  out  on  the  basis 
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of  our  present-day  psychology  so  that  a  teacher  has  ideals  of 
mental  processes,  understands  the  conditions  of  their  workings, 
realizes  what  mental  work  is  actually  going  on.  and  knows  what 
work  should  be  going  on  in  C(jnnection  with  any  particular 
subject  taught,  then  there  can  but  result  the  proper  adjustment 
of  mind  to  material,  and  the  consequent  harmony  of  action  be¬ 
tween  mind  and  material,  which  c(^nstitutes  both  knowledge  and 
mental  growth. 

Cour.ses  of  training  for  teachers  .should  follow  more  closely 
than  they  do  the  inductive  method,  which  they  usually  preach 
everywhere  very  assiduously.  Instead  of  presenting  some  prin¬ 
ciples  of  method  which  the  teachers  are  to  go  and  apply,  a 
decidedly  deductive  way  of  proceeding,  they  should  begin  with 
the  concrete  facts  of  psychology,  and  the  concrete  facts  of  actual 
lesson  teaching,  and  lead  teachers  to  solve  their  own  j^edagog- 
ical  problems  and  reach  their  own  princi])les.  In  this  way  each 
teacher  will  come  to  have  a  power  l>orn  of  insight.  In  this 
way  there  may  come  in  time  a  Iw^dy  of  truths  concerning  teach¬ 
ing  more  profound  than  anything  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  come  principles  based  on 
psychology.  And  since  it  is  in  psychology  that  our  hopes  of 
becoming  self-conscious  in  all  lines  of  life  may  start  toward 
realization,  here  lies  the  particular  .starting  point  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  student  of  teaching. 

M-\ry  K.  Benedict 

State  Normai.  Schooi., 

Warrensmurc.,  Mo. 


TWADDLE  IN  “CIVICS” 

When  those  of  us  who  have  reached  the  meridian  of  life  were 
young,  history  was  taught  as  facts,  and  “  civics  ”  was  taught, 
if  at  all,  with  history,  and  incidentally.  Rut  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  complexity  of  modern  life  has  arisen  a  consciousness  that 
if  the  country  is  to  be  well  governed,  the  youth  of  the  land  ought 
to  be  instructed  in  their  civic  duties  and  responsibilities.  This 
very  obvious  conclusion,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  have  ])resented 
itself  to  educators  a  hundred  years  ago.  but  perhaps  we  should 
be  thankful  that  this  eminently  sane  conclusion  has  been  at 
length  reached,  however  tardily. 
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It  has  been  said  that  a  certain  place,  undesirable  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence,  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  and  the  query 
often  arises  in  the  mind  as  to  what  kind  of  result  much  of  the 
recent  attempts  to  teach  civics  will  bring  forth.  The  inten¬ 
tions  are  undoubtedly  gootl,  but  what  of  the  results  ?  What  we 
need,  and  need  badly,  in  the  United  States  to-day,  is  not  a 
fife-and-drum  patriotism,  a  blind  worship  of  a  piece  of  bunting, 
and  an  adoration  of  historic  phrases  and  watchwords  eminently 
fitted  to  earlier  conditions  of  civic  development,  but  rather  a 
calm  consideration  and  ade(|uate  recognition  of  present  facts 
coupled  with  a  rational  determination  to  remedy  e.xisting  and 
pi^rtentous  evils.  We  are  no  longer  smarting  under  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  George  the  Third,  we  are  no  longer  straggling  frontier 
settlements:  we  are  a  world  pt^wer  and  we  have  the  rottenest 
municipal  governments  of  any  civilized  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  But  public-school  civics  seems  not  to  be  aware  of 
these  very  significant  facts.  And  not  being  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  problem  before  it,  much  of  the  work  in  civics  is  not  only 
rank  nonsense,  but,  by  professing  to  treat  a  disease  which  it 
does  not  understand,  is  positively  harmful. 

The  construction  of  a  “  Civic  Creed  ”  is  one  of  the  favorite 
instruments  for  inculcating  political  virtue  of  our  sciolistic 
social  scientists  in  the  schoolroom.  A  very  fair  sample  of  such 
work  was  shown  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  scIkxiI  journal  of  some 
])rominence.  I  venture  to  (juote  it.  with  amendments  and  notes 
in  brackets  such  as  would  naturally  occur  to  one  familiar  with 
but  not  debauched  by  municipal  politics  in  the  United  States. 

“We.  citizens  of  the  United  States,  believe  tliat  our  Hag  stands  for 
liberty — the  liberty  which  is  not  the  right  of  one,  but  of  all.” 

[Rut  the  flag  stands  for  much  more  important  things  than 
liberty:  it  should  stand  for  duties,  rights,  moral  courage,  and 
national  introsjiection.  J 

“  We  believe  that  it  calls  us  to  a  large  freedom,  the  freedom  not  to  do 
what  we  like,  but  to  do  what  we  ought.” 

[Freedom  to  do  “what  we  ought"  (that  is.  are  obliged 
to  do)  is  a  contradictory  phrase  which  should  be  eliminated 
from  schools  where  any  regard  for  k.tgic  is  had.] 
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"  We  believe  that  the  cry  of  the  patriot  is  not,  ‘  My  rights  and  your  duties,’ 
but  ‘  My  duties  and  your  rights.’  ” 

[It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  cause  of  purity  in  na¬ 
tional  life  is  advanced  by  such  vague  and  rhetorical  phrases 
as  the  above.  If  kept  at  all,  the  phrase  might  be  amended  to 
read :  T rue  patriotism  consists  in  recognizing  duty,  and  not 
rights  only ;  or,  rights  imply  corresponding  duties.] 

“  We  believe  that  ‘  the  greatest  danger  to  our  country  is  not  from  foreign 
foes,  but  from  traitors  within;  [that  the  worship  of  self,  the  love  of  power, 
the  lust  for  gold,  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  the  lack  of  private  worth  are  the 
perils  that  threaten  the  life  of  the  nation].’  " 

[Recognizing  that  the  innate  and  cardinal  facts  of  weak  and 
erring  human  nature  cannot  be  changed  by  a  lot  of  children 
standing  in  a  row  and  reciting  a  creed,  it  might  be  well  to  omit 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  article,  and  say  instead : 

“  The  greatest  danger  to  our  country  to-day  consists  in  a 
blind  adoration  of  past  ideals,  public  apathy  to  wrong-doing  in 
public  office,  ignorance  and  credulity  of  an  unfit  electorate  often 
manipulated  by  demagogs  under  the  specious  plea  of  patriot¬ 
ism.”] 

“  We  believe  that  the  safety  of  our  country  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools.” 

[This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  large  number  of  young 
people  in  schools  other  than  public  schools  is  a  negligible  quan¬ 
tity.  The  statement  is  also  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that 
people  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  cannot  vote  or  take  part 
in  the  government.] 

“  We  believe  that,  tho  our  country  may  never  ask  us  to  die  for  her,  she 
does  .ask  us  each  day  to  live  for  her.” 

[Like  most  pretty  phrases,  this  one  is  incomplete ;  a  mislead¬ 
ing  half  truth.  It  omits  to  explain  how  one  should  live;  omits 
to  specify  moral  standards  as  a  guide  for  conduct.] 

"  We  are  resolved  to  show  our  love  for  our  country  [especially  our  city]  by 
crushing  down  all  that  is  ignoble  in  [public  life],  by  building  up  public  vir¬ 
tue  by  private  worth,  by  making  our  own  our  country’s  [and  our  city’s]  honor, 
and  by  seeking  for  ourselves  .and  for  our  country  [and  city]  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  exalteth  a  nation.” 
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[Charity  begins  at  home.  Our  national  government  is  on 
the  whole  clean  and  respectable;  so  are  most  State  govern¬ 
ments.  The  inrtuence  of  an  iTidividual  on  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  is  comparatively  slight.  A  great  conservation  of  patriotic 
energy  can  be  secured  by  concentrating  effort  on  things  near 
at  hand,  by  attacking  evils  under  our  own  noses.] 

“  This  was  written  with  tlie  hope  that  it  would  impress  the  pupils  with 
the  feeling  of  their  responsibility  in  shaping  the  future  of  our  country.  It 
can  be  used  after  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag,  as  part  of  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  day,  or  occasionally  during  a  lesson  in  history  or  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  can  be  repeated  in  concert,  or  each  paragraph  can  be  assigned 
to  a  pupil,  the  last  one  only  being  recited  by  the  class." 

[The  pious  hope  of  the  author  of  the  creed  expressed  above 
is  probably  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  way  expected. 
Lip  service  amounts  to  little  in  the  field  of  practical  politics. 
Adoration  of  a  piece  of  cloth  ornamented  with  three  colors 
and  suspended  for  public  gaze  will  not  purify  a  city  council, 
nor  will  “  civic  creeds  ”  al)olisU  boodle,  graft,  and  the  yellow 
press.  More  effective  work  is  accomplished  witli  less  parade. 
A  quiet  incidental  half-hour’s  talk  on  civic  rights  and  duties 
with  the  larger  Ijoys  while  studying  history,  delivered  by  the 
principal  and  giveji  to  minds  ready  for  such  instruction,  is 
worth  hours  of  ostentatious  repetition  of  vague  and  meaning¬ 
less  phrases  by  the  young.  The  formulation  of  a  creed  denotes 
the  approach  of  rigor  mortis  of  the  mind.] 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 


Phil  Sheridan  School, 
Chicac.o,  III. 
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An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  mental  and  social  measurements — By 
Edward  L.  Thorndike,  professor  of  educational  psychology  in  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  New  York;  The  Science  Press,  1904.  xii  +  212 
p.  $1.50  net. 

In  tlie  rapid  exploitation  of  varied  methods  of  inquiry 
in  the  different  realms  of  facts,  scientific  students  are  to-day 
subjected  to  a  specialized  training  formerly  the  privilege  of  the 
few  experts.  Science  also  now  faces  the  dangers  of  being  both 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  This  book  is  valuable,  in  fact, 
indispensable,  in  both  these  directions;  as  a  stimulating  aid  in 
the  former,  and  a  corrective  in  the  latter. 

Without  being  discursive,  as  might  be  surmised  from  its 
title,  the  work  is  thoroly  definite  and  practical.  It  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  handbook,  or  working  guide,  to  the  varied 
uses  of  formulie,  and  the  develoiiment  of  specific  formulie  for 
the  reduction  of  original  numerical  data  to  law  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  mental  and  social  phenomena.  In  maintaining  that 
counting  and  measuring  are  the  very  life  of  science,  the  author 
does  not  blind  himself  to  the  qualitative  variations  which  mold 
the  units  of  observation  which  everywhere  interest  the  scientific 
student.  Aside  from  its  direct  and  constant  mathematical  aid, 
the  great  service  of  this  work  lies  in  its  qualities,  which  force 
the  student  of  science  to  thitik  clearly  and  discriminately  in  the 
selection  of  units  to  be  counted  and  measured.  The  extreme 
complexity  of  these  units  is  not  only  too  frequently  lost  sight 
of,  but  often  never  ’  suspected ;  and  it  is  the  high  claim  of  this 
work  that  exactness  in  mathematical  statement  and  correlations 
will  inevitably  lead  to  ])rofounder  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
under  investigation.  And  with  this  we  agree. 

Units  of  measurement,  the  measurement  of  an  individual, 
the  measurement  of  a  group,  the  causes  of  variability,  and  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  mental  measure¬ 
ments,  the  arithmetic  of  calculating  central  tendencies  and  vari- 
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abilities,  the  transmutation  of  measures  by  relative  position 
into  terms  of  units  of  amount,  the  measurement  of  differ¬ 
ences  and  of  changes,  the  measurement  of  relationships,  the  re¬ 
liability  of  measures,  the  use  of  tables  of  frecpiency  of  the  prob¬ 
ability  surface,  and  sources  of  error  in  measurements,  are  the 
titles  of  the  eleven  chapters  following  the  introduction.  The 
thirteenth  and  last  chapter  contains  references  for  further  study. 
The  extreme  usefulness  of  the  book  is  further  indicated  by  the 
eighty-seven  illustrations,  and  forty-seven  tables,  representing 
special  features  of  actual  studies  made  of  mental  and  social  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  judiciously  accompany  the  development  of  the 
formulje.  The  ninety-two  special  and  miscellaneous  problems 
also  provide  additional  training  for  the  student.  \  multipli¬ 
cation  table  up  to  lOoXioo  and  a  table  of  s(|uares  and  square 
roots  up  to  looo,  both  arranged  primarily  for  convenient  use, 
are  found  in  the  apjiendix. 

The  book  aims  to  be  a  go-between  between  the  abstract 
mathematical  devisers  of  formul.'e,  and  the  student  of  special 
mental  or  social  facts ;  and  the  author  has  consistently  developed 
this  purpose  thruout.  “  A  sense  of  when  and  how  to  use  sta¬ 
tistical  methods  is  even  more  imiK)rtant  than  knowledge  of  the 
metho<ls  themselves’'  (p.  4).  In  fact,  the  book  may  well  be 
regarded  as  having  arisen  out  of  tlie  author's  classroom  needs, 
and  is  quite  as  much  pedagogic  in  j)uri)ose  as  it  is  scientific  in 
content. 

Professor  Thorndike  has  made  his  book  valuable  to  at  least 
four  types  of  readers:  (n)  original  investigators,  who  would 
economize  time  and  lalxir  in  developing  the  numerical  results 
of  their  data;  (b)  advanced  students  of  psychology,  sociology, 
and  education  in  their  si)ecialized  training;  (c)  that  enlarging 
group  of  individuals  who  are  compelled  to  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  logic  of  statistics  for  practical  guidance  in  their 
professional  and  business  occupations;  and  (d)  teachers  who 
are  venturing  to  direct  their  ])ractice  by  the  light  of  borrowed 
or  independently  devi.sed  numerical  results,  designed  to  in¬ 
terpret  pupil  development.  It  is  believed  that  a  careful  study 
of  the  book  will  yield  greater  benefit  to  the  last  group  than  to 
any  other.  Indeed,  the  volume  could  have  appeared,  without 
ajxilogy,  in  a  teachers'  professional  library  equally  as  well  as 
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in  the  Library  of  Psychology  and  Scientific  Methods,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part. 

The  author  has  written  in  an  attractive  style,  despite  the  com¬ 
monly  supposed  dryness  of  every  mathematical  theme,  and  has 
made  this  one  of  the  Ijest  products  of  his  active  pen.  An  index 
adds  to  the  utility  of  the  book. 

Ldw.vki)  Franklin  Buchner 

University  ok  Ai.abama 


Elementary'principles  of  economics — By  Richard  T.  Ei.y  and  George  Ray 
Wicker.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1904.  388  p.  $1.10  net. 

Until  the  past  year,  the  American  teacher  of  economics  has 
had  good  rea.son  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  economic  text-books 
offered  for  his  selection.  The  recent  constructive  period  in 
economic  theory  had  rendered  the  old  standard  works  out  of 
date;  and  the  newer  manuals  presented,  for  the  greater  part, 
a  makeshift  character  which  in  some  cases  compelled  a  resort 
to  the  lecture  method  of  imparting  even  elementary  instruction 
in  the  science.  But  now  the  teacher  may  choose  from  a  fairly 
wide  variety  of  books,  each  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  meet 
the  need  of  a  wide  field,  altho  no  one  may  prove  the  ideal 
book  for  use  in  all  colleges. 

The  book  under  review  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be : 
an  elementary  text,  which  nevertheless  supplies  practically  all  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science.  Its  definitions 
are  excellent ;  its  analyses  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  A  some¬ 
what  copious  use  of  italics  enables  the  student  to  see  at  once  what 
is  most  essential.  Chapters  are  very  short,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  bring  together  elements  the  harmony  of  which  is  not  apparent 
to  the  beginner.  At  the  close  of  each  paragraph  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  set  of  parallel  readings  is  given,  and  a  list  of 
questions,  many  of  which  will  be  suggestive.  The  book 
concludes  with  two  appendices,  the  first  suggesting  subjects 
for  debates,  essays,  etc. ;  the  second,  a  course  of  reading  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  field  of  economics. 

As  a  whole,  the  book  is  open  to  little  adverse  criticism.  The 
reviewer  regards  as  unfortunate  the  insertion  of  a  sketch  of 
economic  history  iKissessing  very  little  scientific  or  educational 


value.  The  introductory  chapters  consist  of  a  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  combination  of  prefatory  remarks  to  the  teacher  and 
fundamental  concepts  for  the  student’s  mastery.  The  style 
is  often  jejune  and  unattractive — a  defect  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
able  in  a  work  containing  so  many  principles  in  such  brief  com¬ 
pass. 

The  reviewer  knows  of  no  text-book  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  college  sophomore  or  junior  who  will 
normally  follow  its  perusal  by  a  more  thorogoing  course 
on  economic  theory.  In  colleges  where  the  introductory  course 
leads  directly  to  special  courses  in  economic  problems,  the  book 
will  prove  less  satisfactory. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson 

Columbia  University 
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Asbury  Park  Meet-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Ed- 
EfucaUonai^^Asso-  ncational  Association,  held  at  Asbury  Park. 

N.  J.,  July  4-1 1,  with  its  registration  of 
over  20,000,  was  noteworthy  and  inspiring.  The  attendance 
both  in  numbers  and  personnel  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  Boston  meeting. 

The  program  both  of  the  general  and  departmental  meetings 
was  of  a  very  high  order,  easily  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
The  addresses  of  President  Roosevelt,  Mayor  George  B. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  Mr.  Skiff,  Dr.  Hillis  and  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons,  the  laymen  on  the  program,  were  unusually  timely  and 
worthy,  and  greatly  interested  the  very  large  audiences.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  general  sessions  from  the  magnificent  addresses  of 
Mr.  Ma.xwell  down  to  the  end  of  the  session  when  President 
Roosevelt  capturefl  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  audience 
the  Association  has  ever  known,  there  were  a  series  of  speeches 
of  such  high  character  as  would  have  been  creditable  in  any 
assemblage.  Notew  orthy  even  among  these,  were  those  of  Mr. 
L.  D.  Harvey.  Miss  Julia  Richman,  and  Andrew  S.  Draper. 
Drafted  into  service  at  short  notice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  unaccountable  absence  of  President  Alderman,  Dr.  James 
H.  Canfield  added  to  his  reputation,  and  justified  the  high 
opinion  of  his  friends,  by  his  most  brilliant  address  at  the  great 
meeting  on  July  4. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  department  programs 
were  uniformly  of  great  excellence;  consequently  the  attend¬ 
ance  upon  these  meetings  was  very  large,  limited  in  most  in¬ 
stances  solely  by  the  capacity  of  the  halls.  It  may  have  been 
the  beautiful  weather,  the  summer  heat  tempered  every  day  by 
the  invigorating  East  wind;  it  may  have  been  the  excellent  ar¬ 
rangements  and  foresight  of  the  local  committee;  it  may  have 
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been  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  present  were 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  than  has  been  the  case  at  former 
meetings;  certainly  at  no  other  meeting  in  recent  times  has 
there  been  such  an  attendance  upon  the  sessions  both  general 
and  dq)artmental. 

There  were  many  noteworthy  papers  before  the  different 
department  sessions.  That  of  Mr.  Bailey  on  “  Sense-training 
in  arithmetic/’  with  the  discussion  following,  participated  in  by 
Mr.  Greenwood  and  others,  will  long  be  remembered. 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  had  a  very  remarkable  paper 
on  “  Free  construction  in  manual  training  ”  that  was  both  sug¬ 
gestive  and  inspiring.  Mr.  Halleck,  in  his  paper  on  “  Mor¬ 
tality  in  high  schools,”  showed  a  grasp  over  the  problem  that 
ought  to  materially  assist  in  its  solution.  The  address  of  Mr. 
Stetson  in  the  elementary  section  created  great  enthusiasm  and 
enhanced  his  growing  reputation  as  one  of  our  ablest  State 
Superintendents. 

In  the  Council  there  were  three  reports  from  Special  Com¬ 
mittees,  that  on  “  Manual  training  in  rural  schools.”  L.  D. 
Harvey,  Chairman ;  that  on  “  Teachers’  salaries,  pensions,  and 
tenure,”  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chairman;  and  that  on  ”  Finance 
and  taxation,”  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  in  detail  of  these  reports,  which 
have  been  ordered  jjrinted  and  will  soon  be  accessible  to  the 
general  public. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Special  Committee,  to  which  the 
Spelling  Reform  question  with  its  accompanying  problems  was 
referred  last  year,  could  not  agree.  The  report  was  not  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  Council  and  goes  over  to  the  meeting  next 
year. 

The  address  on  “  Educational  progress  of  the  year  ”  by  Mr. 
Rogers  was  thoro,  painstaking,  and  masterly.  Altho  Mr. 
Rogers  had  but  short  notice  in  which  to  prepare  himself,  kindly 
taking  the  place  of  Albert  Shaw,  unavoidably  absent,  his  work 
easily  ranks  with  the  two  great  addresses  on  the  subject  before 
the  Council. 

The  impressions  carried  away  from  this  great  meeting  were 
both  uplifting  and  inspiring.  There  was  a  remarkable  absence 
of  petty  things ;  and  the  seriousness,  and  sanity,  and  devotion  to 
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the  great  cause  of  education  were  noticeable,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Convention  halls. 

Mr.  Maxwell  never  was  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when 
presiding  over  the  turbulent  business  meeting  of  the  association. 
The  new  temporary  constitution  as  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  acting  as  a  special  committee,  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority. 

The  platform  presented  by  E.  O.  Lyte,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions,  answered  directly  and  neatly  the  more 
or  less  pessimistic  utterances  of  Mayor  McClellan  and  received 
great  applause.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  President  after  a  spirited,  friendly 
contest  with  Mr.  Charles  Mclver  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  J. 
N.  Wilkinson,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas, 
was  elected  Treasurer  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  general  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  new  Board  of  Directors  favored  San  Francisco 
as  the  meeting  place  in  1906. 


